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Do College Students Read? 


By Beatrice Young’ 


FOUR years ago when I first took up 
my location at the circulation desk in 
the University Library the only person 
who ever asked for advice as to what 
to read was one of the instructors. She 
wanted books that would interest a 
mother who could not sleep at nights and 
needs must have some entertainment or 
an antidote for these wakeful hours. 
This instructor was very kind about my 
choice of books for her mother, possibly 
because she was tired of choosing them 
herself, or she felt that she was asking a 
favor in coming to me. No matter. I 
was quite encouraged by her flattery and 
became very conscious of the fact that 
others were not asking my advice. They 
not only did not ask my advice, they did 
not choose any books themselves—they 
were reading very little that was not nec- 
essary to meet their class assignments. 


Overworked! 

All in all there was a great lack of 
recreational or personal reading. No one 
was excited about it—no one wondered 
what should be done—no one encouraged 
reading. It was just taken for grarited 


‘that college students did not have time 


to read. They did not know anything 
about current events, they cared nothing 
for the new books, they did not feel the 
need of the classics—all that was ex- 
pected of them was to keep up with as- 
signments. They were overworked! 


It gradually dawned upon me that 
reading could be taken in doses, the size 
of which might be determined by the 
time the student had to give to it. It 
need take only five minutes a day if the 
student were overworked, while if one 
had more time a longer period could be 
spent in this fascinating pastime. After 
all, I determined if one really wants to 
read he will find time for it—but he 
must have a desire for it before he will 
make the time. 

With this in mind I searched out a 
number of small books, interesting sto- 
ries, dramas, and poems. These small 
books could be easily carried and might 
be opened on street cars or while waiting 
for classes to start—they were intriguing, 
held one’s attention from the start, and 
did not take long to read. 


Riding and Reading 

At this time I seemed to gather around 
me a group of boys who, besides attend- 
ing college, were working as trailer con- 
ductors on the tramways. These young 
men had many wearisome minutes. Most 
people do not ride in the trailer if there 
is any room on the first car so, at cer- 
tain times of the day, the boys had noth- 
ing to do except be on the job in case 
some one did wish to ride on the trailer. 
What a glorious opportunity! What 
golden minutes! They could not spend 
these minutes very well in studying, but 


2 Head of Circulation, University of Denver Library, Denver, Colorado. 
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they could read a poem or a short sketch 
—if it were interesting and if they had 
it with them. 

As I talked to these boys during my 
lunch periods or around the campus | 
discovered their tastes, their desired voca- 
tions and ambitions. Often I carried 
with me an interesting volume which gave 
us a point of departure for conversations. 
When I saw that the chap was interested 
in the book I offered it to him “to read 
in his spare moments.” So gladly did 
he take up the offer that he would will- 
ingly return with me to the library to 
check out the book. At first they were 
interested in books of The Poetry Cure 
and Poems in Praise of Absolutely Noth- 
ing type. Then they became interested 
in well-known modern poets and finally 
anthologies which included the best poets 
of all times. By this time they had, of 
course, passed the “little book” stage. 


STUDENTS Reap 


And now they began to help the circu- 
lation department. While waiting at the 
car barns for their various cars they 
showed to some of the other boys and 
men the interesting books they had in 
their pockets. Then, too, they brought 
fellow-students into the library and in- 
troduced them to the wealth of material 
on the shelves. I shall be everlasting 
grateful to this little group of young 
men whose far-reaching influence is even 
yet being felt on the campus tho they 
have been graduated for several years. 
I feel sure that in their several businesses 
now their developed literary tastes have 
a great influence on those with whom 
they come in contact. 

Boys have not been my specialty—my 
victims. I found that girls were just as 
eager for book companionship. Only they 
came individually and had to be encour- 
aged seperately. But when they have 
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really become library users there is no 
stopping them! I notice they do not 
take books singly like boys do—they 
want several at a time. And I will say 
they do not read what they do not like— 
even if it is “good for them.” Boys are 
more willing to read books they “should 
have read,” will wade thru them to 
the bitter end and will come and talk it 
out with you as to why the book is on 
every reading list and why it has become 
a classic. They will frankly admit its 
appealing power and its weak points and 
then say, “what else should I read?” 
Girls, however, are more anxious about 
keeping up with the moderns and letting 
the past take care of itself. There are, 
of course, exceptions, many of them, but 
in the main I believe that college men 
are more interested in the classics and 
college women in the recent writers— 
poetry of course excepted. 


A Magnet 

To attract my feminine clientele I 
found that Christopher Morley’s Par- 
nassus on Wheels was a magnet. If 
every author understood psychology he 
would write at least one short, enticing 
novel—putting the best he had into it. 
If he did this he would be made instant- 
ly. Every girl I have ever given Par- 
nassus on Wheels to returned it with 
the request for “another like it.” They 
all recommend it to their friends and 
thus their friends are introduced to the 
library. Of course, if that book is not 
available we have others “just as good” 
which we recommend graciously and so 
invite their trade while they are waiting 
for the other book. 

From my observations at the circula- 
tion desk I believe that boys are more 
interested in poetry than girls, this is on 
the whole—there are, of course, many 
girls who love poetry and many boys 
who would be bored to death by it. But 
the boys always see the new poetry books 
first as they are put out for display, and 
even if they do not check them out they 
enjoy reading them at the tables. 

People love to be singled out and pre- 
scribed for individually—they love to be 
told just a bit about a book or an author 
to arouse their curiousity—they love at- 
tention, and indirectly if they receive this 
attention they love the library. If they 


like the library they recommend it and 
certain books they have enjoyed to their 
friends and their friends carry on the 
propaganda. For each reader we gain 
thru contact we make for the library at 
least two friends and users. Good will 
spreads rapidly. We cannot hope to meet 
each student and encourage tactfully the 
habit of reading so we must depend upon 
this advertising and goodwill of those 
students we do entice. 

It takes pains, it is trouble, to make 
this contact and when it is not one’s real 
occupation but must be done on the side 
with no time allowed for it, it is fre- 
quently wearisome. However, when you 
see it is appreciated, has real value, and 
is bringing returns, you feel fully repaid. 

Just before holidays and vacations | 
have brought out into a conspicuous place 
a small table which I fill with books of all 
times and all classes—anything in pop- 
ular vein, fiction or non-fiction. Nearly 
always this table has to be refilled three 
times in one day. Were we to leave this 
table well stocked with books always in 
this location it could never have the same 
effect. There is something novel about 
its appearing before each holiday and is 
a silent suggestion that the delights of 
reading may be pursued within the next 
day or two while classes are dismissed. 
If students do not choose something from 
this table it yet reminds them to “take a 
book along” and they choose something 
for themselves from the open shelves. 
We, of course, always keep a row of 
popular and carefully selected books dis- 
played on a corner of the loan desk from 
which students help themselves freely 
and frequently. 


The Value of Color 


I had never quite realized the value of 
color in a library until one day as I was 
arranging a bouquet of marigolds so that 
their immense orange and lemon blooms 
fell gracefully over the edges of a dull- 
green bowl I had an idea that books of 
the same shades, orange and lemon, 
would be an added attraction on the 
table. I, therefore, found eight or so of 
the A. L.A. “Reading with a Purpose 
series” books, orange and lemon bound, 
and displayed them with the flowers for 
a background. The table looked like a 
brilliant sunset! It attracted every one. 
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In a short time the books were all taken 
and many books recommended in the dif- 
ferent courses were also missing from 
the shelves. This was the beginning of 
several people taking up the courses and 
becoming interested in the whole series. 

Frequently I find that one book dis- 
played at a time is more effective than 
a table or a shelf full of books. It looks 
so much more select and desirable. The 
only trouble I have with this method is 
that the book is taken so quickly that 
with my other work piling up all the time 
I do not seem able to keep up with the 
demand. 

Students’ reading seems to run in 
cycles. Year before last every one was 
reading poetry. “Do you have something 
by Edna St. Vincent Millay, Amy 
Lowell, Robert Frost?” they asked 


eagerly. And if none of these authors 
were available they would supplement 
their request—“Oh, well it doesn’t mat- 
ter, just any modern poet.” 

Last year drama rose into its own. The 
Green Pastures, Street Scene, and 
Journey's End were possibly responsible 
for this interest, altho anything in the 
dramatic line was in demand new or old. 
At this time war novels were exceed- 
ingly popular, but were they not full of 
dramatic situations and action? 


Now the Novel 


And this year novels have taken the 
center of the stage. Many students bring 
lists of books they wish to secure and 
stay with the lists until each book has 
been blue penciled. They are not reading 
only new books. Such authors as Haw- 
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thorne, Hugo, Clemens, Dickens, Mau- 
passant, Rostand, Stevenson, Melville, 
Butler, Eliot, vie for popularity with 
Wells, Galsworthy, Cather, Ferber, 
Bojer, Conrad, Hardy, Wharton, Wal- 
pole, Wilder. 

I find that Chapel or Assembly speak- 
ers seldom stir the students to such an 
extent that they ask for the books these 
speakers recommend. Movies, on the 
other hand, arouse interest in the book 
on which the play is based. Always when 
an outstanding movie or play is adver- 
tized I put out the book from which it 
has been taken and it is snatched up 
immediately. 

Book jackets in their flaming colors 
help us tell the school what we have 
that is worthwhile in the reading line. 
Also, they give the student a chance to 
see what other books have been written 
by this author and if he is new to them 
it gives them a hint as to who he is. 
They have an educational value as well 
as being teasers. 

Magazine reading is becoming exceed- 
ingly popular. We do all we can to fos- 
ter this trend. Each week we post a list 
of leading articles which have appeared 
in various magazines with the hope that 
the students will not only be interested 
in the posted articles but will be intro- 
duced to new and worthwhile magazines 
and will read other articles in the issues. 
To meet the demand for magazine read- 
ing we find it necessary to have dupli- 
cate and circulating copies of the most 
popular periodicals. These are constantly 
in circulation on a three day charge. 


An Informal Bulletin Board 

We also invite the students to tell us 
what magazine articles they have read 
and enjoyed so that we can post them 
and thus others can enjoy what has 
pleased them. To professors, of course, 
we extend the same invitation. In this 
way our bulletin board is a codperative 
affair in which the student body, as well 
as the staff and faculty, is interested. 


Frequently, too, on this bulletin board 
we post poems expressive of the season 
or just too beautiful to be passed by, or 
maybe it is a bit of advice or wisdom 
from the pen of an authority. Students 
read and enjoy this informal bulletin 
board and often copy these rare tit bits 
into their own notebooks. Sometimes we 
post photographs of prominent authors 
with a short biographical sketch and 
then display their outstanding books. 


We feel that our part on the campus 
is to help educate the students, to give 
them something they do not get in clas- 
ses, to make them more observing and 
to create or awaken higher tastes. To 
this end we lay out material which will 
make it easy for students to obtain 
knowledge and to spend pleasant hours 
in personal reading, and they respond 
magnificently to our effort. 


In a questionnaire recently sent out by 
this University to the graduates of 1930 
asking them to list the influences which 
had been most helpful during their un- 
dergraduate years as to thinking on such 
matters as life-purposes, objectives in 
life, meaning of life, religion, ethics, 
philosophy of life, outlook on life, out 
of the eleven influences listed, this class 
pronounced as third in importance “read- 
ing apart from courses.” Regular teach- 
ing of college courses was voted first, 
talks and friendships with other students 
was voted second. 


For the most part now the cry is not 
“I do not have time” but “if you have 
something worth reading I will find time 
for it.” We do not have a Utopian situa- 
tion where the whole student body is 
devoting some time to recreational read- 
ing, but our circulation for personal read- 
ing has gone up several hundred percent 
in the last four years while our student 
body has remained practically the same. 
We hope we are developing a taste for 
the best literature in all fields, a taste 
and a habit which will carry over into 
post-collegiate days. 








Outstanding Novels of the 20th Century 
By Ruth Melamed’ 


‘TIS list of novels was compiled for the reader who desires to acquaint himself 

with thought-provoking novels. The word “best” is a relative term and 
varies greatly, as we know, with personal opinion. My list, therefore, makes no 
claim to being the best one hundred novels, but is rather a selection of novels 
containing literary value and real substance. In choosing only one from each 
author my object was to introduce the reader to a large variety of outstanding 
names so as to give him as wide a range as possible. By limiting the list to 
one hundred novels, it has been necessary to leave out a good many names that 
should appear here. This is not, therefore, an exhaustive list of the outstanding 
novels of our century, but rather a suggestive list of books for the more serious 
reader of fiction. 





1. ARTSYBASHEV, MrixkHart PETRO- 
VITCH 
Sanine. 1907. tr. from the Russian 
by Percy Pinkerton 
A bold attack on Christianity. 
ATHERTON, GERTRUDE 
The Conqueror. 1902 
A dramatized life of Alexander 
Hamilton. 
3. BARBUSSE, HENRI 
Under Fire. 1917. tr. from the 
French by Fitzwater Wray 
A novel of anti-war propaganda, 
describing the life of a common 
soldier in the world war. 


~ 


10. BuTLeR, SAMUEL 
_ Way of All Flesh. 1903 
Brilliant satirical novel attacking 
fiercely certain honored conventions 
of society. 
11. Byrne, Donn 
Messer Marco Polo. 1921 
/ Fanciful romantic love story of 
Marco Polo. 
12. CaBELL, JAMES 
Cream of the Jest. 1917 
A medieval phantasy. 
13. CaTHER, WILLA 


/) 


ru My Antonia. 1918 


Story of a Bohemian immigrant 


4. BeerBoumM, Max girl. 
Zuleika Dobson. 1911 
An Oxford love story of an un- 
dergraduate duke. 
. BENNETT, ARNOLD 
The Old Wives’ Tale. 1908 
The story of the loves of two 
middle class sisters. 
6. Boyer, JOHAN 
Great Hunger. 1919. tr. from the 
Norwegian by W. J. A. Worster 
& C. Archer 
The tale of a Norwegian peasant 
and the satisfaction of his soul’s 
hunger thru suffering. 
7. Boyp, JAMES 
Drums. 1925 
An intimate picture of the days 
of ’76 in a Southern colony. 
. BromMFIELD, Louts 
Green Bay Tree. 1924 
A story of life in a great Ameri- 
can steel town. 
9. Buck, PEARL 
The Good Earth. 1931 
Story of Chinese peasant life. 





DoNN BYRNE 
“Messer Marco Polo” 


* Department of Reference, The Queens Borough Public Library, Jamaica, New York. 
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14. CHURCHILL, WINSTON 
~~ The Crisis. 1901 
( Story of the Civil war days in 
St. Louis and the Mississippi Valley. 
15. ConRAD, JOSEPH 
Arrow of Gold. 1919 
Story of a mystery woman told 
by the man who had fallen under 
her spell. 
16. CouprEerus, LovuIs 
. Book of Small Souls. 1914-1918. 
De tr. from the Dutch by Alexand- 
er Teixeira de Mattos. 4 vols. 
A series of four novels describ- 
ing the fortunes of a middle class 
Dutch family. 
De La Mare, WALTER 
Memoirs of a Midget. 1922 
A long modern fairy tale. 
De La Rocue, Mazo 
Jalna. 1927 
A picture of life on a Canadian 
farm. 
19. DELEDDA, GRAZIA 
The Mother. 1923. tr. from the 
Italian by Mary G. Steegmann 
A drama of the mental and 
spiritual conflict in the souls of two 
people. 
De Morcan, WILLIAM F 
Joseph Vance. 1908 
The life story of a middle class 
English scholar and inventor. 
21. Doucitas, NORMAN 
South Wind. 1917 
Life on the island of Nepenthe in 
the Mediterranean. 
22. DREISER, THEODORE 
Jennie Gerhardt. 1911 
A tale of two immigrant families, 
Irish and German. 
23. FEUCHTWANGER, LION 
Power. 1926. tr. from the German 
hY by Willa and Edwin Muir. 
l r : , 
An historical romance taking 
place in the duchy of Wiirttemberg 
in the early eighteenth century. 
24. Fisuer, DorotHy CANFIELD 
Her Son’s Wife. 1926 
A mother trying to adjust herself 
to a cheap, vulgar, and ignorant girl 
her son brings home as his wife. 
25. Forster, Epwarp Morcan 
l\y A passage to India. 1924 
A study of native India in con- 
flict with the Anglo-Indian official 
class. 
26. FRANCE, ANATOLE 
Penguin island. 1909. tr. from the 
French by A. W. Evans 
An ironical history of the human 
race. 


“47, 


ABs. 


acA 20. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


GaLe, ZONA 
Miss Lulu Bett. 1920 
Story of a wistful old maid. 
GALSWoRTHY, JOHN 
The Forsyte Saga. 1922 YA 
The history of a typical English 
family. 
Give, ANDRE 
Strait is the gate. 1924. tr. from 
the French by Madame Simon 
Bussy. 
Story of love that is stronger 
than death. 
GISSING, GEORGE 2 
Private Papers of Henry Rye-/ ~ 
croft. 1903 
A biographical novel. 
GLascow, ELLEN | i 
Barren Ground. 1925 
Study of life, hardship, and sup- 
pressed romance. 
GorkKy, Maxim 
Mother. 1905. tr. from the Rus- 
sian by Sigmund de Ivanowski 
Story of a peasant woman whose 
soul is awakened thru devotion to 
her revolutionary son. 
GREEN, JULIAN 
Dark Journey. 1929. tr. from the>V- 
French by Vyvyan Holland 
A study in morbid psychology. 
Hamsun, Knut 
Growth of the Soil. 1929. tr. from 
the Norwegian by W. W. Wor- 


ster 

A realistic novel of peasant life 
in an out of the way corner of 
Norway. 


5. Hémon, Louis 


Marie Chapdelaine. 1921. tr. from ) | 
the French by W. H. Blake 
Story of French Canadian farm 
life. 
HEMINGWAY, ERNEST 
A Farewell to Arms. 1929 [te 
Story of an American who en- 
listed with the Italian army on the 
Italian-Austrian frontier. 
HERGESHEIMER, JOSEPH 
The Three Black Pennys. 1917. 
Three generations of Pennsyl- 
vania iron-masters are pictured in 
this novel. 
HERRICK, ROBERT 
Together. 1911 
Study of the institution of mar- 
riage in America. 
Heywarp, Du Bose 
Porgy. 1925 


Story of negro life in Charleston, 
South Carolina. 


a 
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D. H. LawRr&Nce 
“Sons and Lovers” 


40. Hupson, Wi1LL1AM HENRY 
Green Mansions. 1904 
rv The tragic love of a young na- 
turalist and a native girl in the 
forest of Guiana. 
41. Hux.ey, ALDous 
Crome Yellow. 1921 
Much brilliant talk and a slight 
story centering around a shy young 
poet. 
42. James, HENRY 


The Golden Bowl. 1904. 

A story concerned with the fatal 
flaw of a golden bowl and the sym- 
bolic meaning attached to it. 

43. Joyce, JAMEs, 
Portrait of the Artist as a Young 
Man. 1916 

Story of the childhood, boyhood, 

and youth of a young Irishman. 
44. Kaye-SmitH, SHEILA 
Joanna Godden. 1921 


Story of a vulgar, faulty, and un- 
lucky woman, but withal brave and 
likable. . 


45. KENNEDY, MARGARET 
‘\V The Constant Nymph. 1926 
Story of a group of children of a 
musical family. 
46. Kipitinc, Rupyarp 
\/J Kim. 1901 
\ Adventures of a shrewd Irish In- 
dian boy. 
47. LACRETELLE, JACQUES DE 
Silbermann. 1925. tr. from the 
French by Brian Lunn. 
Study of racial prejudice in a 
French school for boys. 


48. LacerRtor, SELMA 
Ring of the Léwenskolde, includ- 
ing The General’s Ring, tr. by 
Francesca Martin; Charlotte 


49. 


50. 


51. 


58. 


Lonpdon, JACK so 
Call of the Wild. 1903 | = 
Life story of a dog’s relapse into 
wolfhood. 
. Loti, PIERRE 


. Macautay, Rose 


. McFee, WILLIAM 


. MACKENZIE, CoMPTON 


. Mann, THomMaAsS 


Léwenskold and Anna Svard, 
tr. by Velma Swanson Howard. 
1931. 
Fortunes and misfortunes of the 
Léwenskold family. 
LawrENceE, D. H. 
Sons and Lovers. 1913. 


Story of filial and maternal devo- 


tion. 
rE 


Lewis, SINCLAIR 
Babbitt. 1922 

Portrait of the average American 

business man of the larger city. 


Disenchanted. 1906. tr. from _the 

French by Clara Bell |’ 

A portrait of life in a Turkish 

harem. 4 

. 2" 
Potterism. 1920 ' 


A sophisticated picture of modern 
life. 


Casuals of the Sea. 1916. 

Story of a brother and sister who 
drift and struggle rather aimlessly 
thru life. 

MACHEN, ARTHUR re 
The Hill of Dreams.1907 | ail 

A record of the fantastic adven- 

tures of an ascetic author. 


Sinster Street. 1913-14. 2vols. 


A revealing study of the heart 
and mind of a boy. 


Buddenbrooks. 1924. tr. from J 
the German by H. T. Lowe- 
Porter 

_A description of the decline and 
disintegration of an aristocratic 
German family. 


MaAuUGHAM, SOMERSET 
Of Human Bondage. 1915 
A realistic and dynamic study of 
a boy’s struggle to find himself. 
MEREZHKOvskKy, DMITRI 
Romance of Leonardo da Vinci. 
1902. tr. from the Russian by 
Guilbert Guerney 
An historical novel having for its 
theme the eternal antagonism be- 


tween the Christian and Pagan ele- 
ments in our nature. 
[v 


MERRICK, LEONARD 


Conrad in Quest of His Youth. 
1903 


An extravaganza of temperament. 
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61. Moore, GEORGE 
The Brook Kerith. 1916 
Story founded on a legend of 
Christ’s resuscitation after the cruci- 
fixion. 
62. MorLey, CHRISTOPHER 


‘ie Parnassus on Wheels. 1917. 


A book car van and a charming 
love story of middle age. 
63. NEUMANN, ALFRED 
The Devil. 1928. tr. from the Ger- 
man by P. Huntley 
The story of Oliver of Necker, 


barber of Ghent, and Louis XI of 
France. 


64. Nexo, MarTIN 
Pelle the Conqueror. 1913-16 
The life story of a Danish peasant 
boy who becomes a labor leader. 
65. Norris, FRANK 
Se The Pit. 1903 


A dramatic indictment of the mis- 
deeds of Chicago grain speculators. 


66. PETERKIN, JULIA 
Scarlet Sister Mary. 1928 


Life among the Gullah negroes in 
South Carolina. 


67. PooLe, ERNEST 
IU The Harbor. 1915 
A story of the civilization of New 
York city. 
68. Powys, JoHN 
Wolf Solent. 1929 
A man seemingly torn between the 


loves of two women, but actually 
loving only himself. 


69. PRIESTLEY, JOHN B. 
bv The Good Companions. 1929 
The adventures of a group of 
traveling players in England. 
70. Proust, MaRcEL 
Remembrance of Things Past. 
1923-25. tr. from the French by 
Scott Moncrieff 
A minute study of modern society. 
71. ReMaRQUE, Ertco Marta 
All Quiet on the Western Front. 
1929. tr. from the German by 
A. W. Wheen 
The autobiography of a young 
German soldier who with three of 
his classmates is snatched away 
from school at the age of 19 to serve 
in the trenches. 
72. REYMONT, WLaDysLAw St. 
The Peasants. tr. from the Polish 
by M. H. Dziewicki. 1924-25. 
4 vols. 


Saga of Polish peasant life. 








73. 


74. 


— 
uw 


76. 


77. 


78. 





HERMANN SUDERMANN 
“The Song of Songs” 


Ricuarpson, Henry HANDEL 
Ultima Thule. 1929 tea 
Story of a man’s utter and com- 
plete disintegration. 
Roperts, EL1zABETH Mapox 
Time of Man. 1926. ie 
The life of a family of poor 
whites from the Kentucky hills. 


. RoLLtanD, ROMAIN 


Jean Christophe. 1911-13. 3 vols. 
tr. from the French by Gilbert 
Cannan. 

A biographical novel tracing the 
life and career of a musical genius 
and truth seeker. 

RotvaaG, OLE EDWARD 

Giants in the Earth. 1927. tr. from 
the Norwegian 

The hardship and heroism of Nor- 
wegian settlers in the plains of 
South Dakota. 

SCHNITZLER, ARTHUR 

Bertha Garlan. 1901. tr. from’ the 
German 

A picture of life in and near 
Vienna. 

SEDGWICK, ANNE DouGLas 

The Little French Girl. 1924 


Contrasting the social standard of 
the French and the English. 


Ft 
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85. 
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Euinor WYLIE 
“The Venetian Glass Nephew” 


SINCLAIR, May 
Mary Oliver. 1919 
A Victorian woman enslaved by 
filial duty. 
SINCLAIR, UPTON 
The Jungle. 1906 
A novel exposing the disgraceful 
conditions in the Chicago stockyards. 


. STEPHENS, JAMES 


The Crock of Gold. 1912 


A tale of men, gods, and fairies 
for grown up people. 


. STERN, GLaDys BRONWYN 


The Matriarch. 1925 


A chronicle of a 
Viennese Jews. 


familv of 


. SucKow, RutH 


The Bonney Family, 1928 
Story of a minister’s family in a 
small Iowa town. 
SUDERMANN, HERMANN 
The Song of Songs. tr. from the 
German by Thomas Seltzer. 
1908. 
The degeneration of character in 
a beautiful woman. 
SWINNERTON, FRANK 
Nocturne. 1918 
A sharply etched picture of the 
moment of highest romance in the 
loves of two English working girls. 
TARKINGTON, BootH 
The Magnificent Ambersons. 1918 
Sudden wealth and gradual de- 
terioration of character. 
THARAUD, JEROME AND JEAN 
The Shadow of a Cross. 1924. tr. 
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89. 


90. 


91. 


92. 


93. 


94, 


95. 


96. 


97. 


98. 


100. 


from the French by Frances 
Delancy. 
Life of a Jewish community in a 
little Carpathian village. 
Tuiess, FRANK 
Gateway to Life. 1927. tr. from 
the German by H. T. Lowe- 
Porter. 
A study of late adolescence. 
THOMPSON, SYLVIA M 
Hounds of Spring. 1926 
A picture of post-war time Eng- 
land. 
UNDsET, SIGRID Us 
Kristin Lavransdatter. 1920-22. tr. 
from the Norwegian by C. 
Archer 
An epic of womanhood laid in 
the first part of the 14th century. 
WASSERMANN, JACOB / 
The World’s Illusion. 1920. tr. 
from the German by Ludwig 
Lewisohn 
A picture of two extremes of 
European society before the war. 
WaLpoLe, HuGH ; 
The Cathedral. 1922 tt 
Portrays a struggle at the end of 
the Victorian Era between the old 
ways and the new. 
WELLs, H. G. © 
Tono-Bungay. 1909 | 
A romance of modern advertising. 
WERFEL, FRANZ 
Class Reunion. 1929. tr. from the 
German by Whittaker Chambers 
The ruination of a human soul 
thru cowardly envy. 


— 
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WuHartTon, EpDITH oaks 
Ethan Frome. 1911 aed 
A grim triangle tragedy of New 
England. 


WILDER, THORNTON 
Bridge of San Luis Rey. 1927 
The history of five people who 
meet a simultaneous death. 
WISsTER, OWEN 
The Virginian. 1902 
A cowboy story. 
WooLr, VIRGINIA 
Mrs. Dalloway. 1925 
The story deals with events of a 
single day. 
WYLIE, ELINOR 
The Venetian Glass Nephew. 1925 
A fantastic 18th century romance. 
ZwEIG, ARNOLD 
The Case of Sergeant Grischa. 
1928. tr. from the German by 
Eric Sutton 


A moving tragedy of war on the 
Russian-German front. 
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A Foreigner Speaks 
By Blaise Hospodar 


This exceedingly interesting tribute to 
American librarianship arrived with the fol- 
lowing letter: 

“It is my honor to submit my first English 
manuscript to your highly esteemed monthly 
BULLETIN. 

“I am teaching at present in an American 
college. I could not pronounce or write de- 
cently one English word when arrived at New 
York. Raised in Hungarian schools, in Aus- 
trian spirit with German atmosphere, belonging 
as citizen to Czechoslovakia! Your libraries 
started, improved and do polish my vocabulary 
daily. 

“fp am not alone. Thousands and thousands 
of fellow-immigrants march on the same way. 
Their high regard and gratitude perhaps 
superexcell my own very high esteem. These 
lines were dictated by the feelings and by the 
reverence of a grateful admirer. 

“In case the manuscript is worthy to be 
printed, kindly correct the numerous syntactic 
and grammatical errors still existing. 
printed, I shall pray for five copies, to offer 
them to my namelessly named benefactors. 

Respectfully yours, Gentlemen, 
BLaAIseE HospopaR 

St. Thomas College 

St. Paul, Minnesota.” 


The Editor of the Wuson' BULLETIN 
has not complied with Mr. Hospodar’s modest 
request for revisions in his manuscript, fearing 
to impair the warm and genuine spirit of the 
contribution. 


OU Americans have the most effec- 
tive, the most human library service 
on the world. People, coming to you from 
the lowest inferno of devastated, eco- 
nomically depressed countries, get laugh- 
ter, derision, farce and suppression in 
many places. But in your libraries there 
is always home, warm spirit and devout 
willingness to help us in our lingual diffi- 
culties. 

I speak from experience of my own. 
When I first set foot upon American soil. 
not understanding even the most elemen- 
tary sounds of the English tongue I was 
looking for some printed matter to bridge 
my ignorance with the beautiful meadows 
of the American language. I went to 
the library. The librarian, attractive, 
beautiful, saw the desire expressed by 
the strenuous use of hands, eyes and 
ears, perspiringly trying to make myself 
understood. In a short time a whole ar- 


mature of Italian, German, Slav, Hun- 
garian, French dictionaries and readers 
covered the table, all intended to make 
the English language pleasing to me. I 
highly appreciated those serious looking 
books and volumes on the table, but they 
all were not so valuable to me than that 
benevolent, captivating smile which en- 
goldened the heart-colored lips of my 
gracious librarian. 

Passing the pubescent age of linguistic 
improvement in and around New York, 
I went to New England. Here, a charm- 
ing gray-haired lady gave me the spirit 
not only of the language, but also of the 
country and its greatest man. Lincoln 
came to me in superhuman measure. 
Pioneering struggles in the West, ox-cart 
and ax, cold winter and bitter fight for 
life, who can imagine a more effective 
background for the great man’s coming? 
When snow-covered wilderness, striped 
with flowing blood of heroes dying for 
liberty, and above, the blue-dark sky, 
studded with sparkling stars stirred my 
soul’s depth, the transfiguration of your 
national banner came to me with inspir- 
ing glory and royal majesty. The gran- 
deur of the moment made me able to 
understand impressively the ideas, ideals, 
and noble aspirations of this great nation 
of modern Democracy. 


Piombo and Crespi 


Cultural happenings also should be 
mentioned here, to make this well-de- 
served encomium complete. Last Sum- 
mer, while visiting my home-town in 
Eastern-Europe, we had a quite lively 
discussion about the painter of the old 
black painting that treasurely decorates 
the main alter of the church. The highly 
intellectual priest connected the picture 
with a chronological chain consisting of 
an early Gothic apsis and a still ringing 
bell moulded in 1432. He was of opinion 
that Piombo is the master. The humble 
writer of this lines remembered a paint- 
ing in the Neapolitan Museum which has 
the same characteristics as the altar-piece. 

(Continued on last page) 
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The Vertical File 


By Iva Oliver’ 


ESIDES the vertical file with its 
usual subject arrangement, there are 
several ways of taking care of small 
pamphlets, clippings, and other ephemeral 
material. The pamphlets might be classi- 
fied and put in boxes on the shelf with 


Perhaps before going any farther it 
would be well to give a definition of a 
vertical file. “A vertical file is a name 
applied to envelopes or folders arranged 
in an upright position in a drawer of 


phlets and clippings, it is some- 











a - 





times spoken of as the Pam- 
phlet and clipping file; or if the 
contents are still more varied it 
might be called the /nformation 
file. But regardless of its con- 
tents it is still a vertical file be- 
cause of its arrangement. And 
it is the vertical file arranged 
by subjects which we are to con- 
sider in this paper. 


tray.” If the vertical file contains pam- 








Selection of Material 





A Murne or INFORMATION 


the rest of that class. Clippings could 
be treated in the same way, being placed 
in envelopes before being put in the 
boxes. Then some libraries use the ver- 
tical file, but instead of the subject ar- 
rangement, classify the pamphlets and file 
them according to class, thus having a file 
of material arranged as the books on the 
shelves. 

But when Mr. Dana went to Newark, 
N. J., before deciding how this material 
should be taken care of in the library 
there, he sent a questionnaire to fifty 
libraries asking for their preference in 
regard to this. The answers varied 
somewhat, but generally, those who used 
the classed scheme, used pamphlet boxes 
and placed them on the shelves with the 
books. The dictionary arrangement of 
subjects was by far the most in favor 
for a vertical file. There were at least 
four reasons for this preference: (1) 
Elasticity of the plan, (2) Ease of filing, 
(3) Related material closer together, and 
(4) Others claimed that the classification 
of this material was in itself unsatisfac- 
tory because it required a so much closer 
classification. 


One thing of which we must 
be very careful is the selection 
of material. Every day libraries are re- 
ceiving pamphlets, leaflets, folders, etc. 
in increasing quantity. Much of it is 
useful,—some for only a short time while 
some is of permanent value. A _ well- 
organized file often saves the purchase 
of a book on a certain subject and also 
provide material on many out-of-the-way 
topics. A file used rightly makes for 
economy, but if overused so as to de- 
mand more files and thus more floor 
space, it becomes very expensive. One 
prominent librarian has discouraged the 
idea of putting pamphlets of over four 
pages in the file. I do not believe it 
would be wise for all libraries to fol- 
low that idea, but there are several things 
which somewhat determine the destina- 
tion of the pamphlet, the most impor- 
tant being size, permanent value, and 
the possibility of obtaining L.C. cards. 
Sometimes printed catalog cards accom- 
pany the pamphlet. In that case it should 
of course be cataloged as should also the 
others of permanent value which are of 
convenient size. 
The same care must be given clippings. 
Even tho you have obtained certain 


1 Librarian, Skinner Junior High School, Denver, Colorado. 
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papers only for the purpose of clipping, 
do not attempt to clip everything. Think 
continually of the periodical indexes. Will 
not material on certain subjects be more 
easily accessible and perhaps more ade- 
quately treated in periodicals? Of course 
periodicals will not supply local informa- 
tion and perhaps not even news of special 
interest to your state. Then too, some 
clippings because of their timeliness are 
worth keeping until that material is avail- 
able in magazines. Mr. Dana said, “‘Se- 
lect a few of the best books and keep 
them as before, but also select from the 
vast flood of print the things your con- 
stituency will find helpful; make them 
available with a minimum of expense and 
discard them as soon as their usefulness 
is past.” Experience only will develop 
judgment in clipping. 

In regard to the value of this ephe- 
meral material, E. E. Slosson wrote in 
New York Libraries, Nov. 1915,—“The 
least valued volumes in the library are 
those with the finest bindings. The most 
valued are those with no bindings at all. 
The efficiency of a library, is in propor- 
tion to the amount of unbound literature 
it contains.” You do feel that the file 
is very important when you find some- 
thing there which is nowhere else avail- 
able in the library, and in many cases 
it offers the most recent comments on 
debate subjects. 


Preparation of Material 


In speaking of the preparation of the 
material, let us consider the pamphlet 
first because it needs the least prepara- 
tion. All it needs is to be labelled with 
the proper heading, stamped with the 
property stamp of the library, and filed. 
First examine your pamphlet and try to 
determine the subject. Then turn to the 
subject heading book to see if that par- 
ticular subject has been used or if another 
has been used which will fit your pam- 
phiet. If such is the case, check the 
heading in the book and write the head- 
ing in the upper lefthand corner. (Not 
necessarily this corner, but try to be con- 
sistent.) For new headings not listed 
in the book, consult the Readers’ Guide, 
but be sure to write this heading in your 
subject heading book’ also. Because of 


the briefer and more contemporary char- 
acter of the material to be treated, it is 
often useful and possible to give a more 
definite or “catchy” heading. But what- 
ever heading used, enter in the book at 
the right of the other headings and check. 


Other methods of keeping a record of 
consistent headings have been used, but 
the subject heading book is as a rule con- 
sidered the best. I think it is an abso- 
lute essential in trying to keep a file in 
a public library. The assistant librarian 
of the Virginia State Library in his 
paper * on pamphlets and clippings states 
that there they keep a card list of subject 
headings, arranged alphabetically. Each 
time a new subject is added, the heading 
is placed on a new card which is then 
filed in its alphabetical place. The ephe- 
meral material of value to this type of 
library is probably so different from that 
usually found in pamphlet and clipping 
files that it would be impossible to obtain 
a subject heading book which would pro- 
vide suitable headings. We have found 
it necessary to work our “Colorado file” 
out on the same principle. 


Choice of Headings 


The choice of headings for the file dif- 
fers in several ways from the choice of 
headings in a card catalog. Here each 
item goes under only one heading, and 
we therefore do not have the advantage 
of the catalog which often has several 
subjects for the same book. Of course 
cross references help out to a certain 
extent. Sometimes it is desirable to as- 
sign minor subject headings rather than 
that for the subject concerned in order 
to make available certain subject matter 
which may be more important. Then too, 
it is sometimes advisable to file particular 
subjects under general headings, espec- 
ially when the matter is not of permanent 
value. Example: Literature on individ- 
ual library schools under library schools. 

However, cross-references are used in 
much the same way. It is advisable to 
make these on heavy sheets the same size 
as the folder. All see references must be 
made on a separate sheet, but the see also 
references may be made on the folder 
or on the pamphlet itself if it is not con- 
tained in a folder. 


*Gould, H. F. and Grady, E. A. comp. List of Subject Headings for the Information File; 2d ed. 


$1.25 H. W. Wilson Co., 1925. 
rian. 


4 Arrangement and Disposition of Pamphlets and Clippings, by W. L. H ll, Assi ibra- 
(Bulletin of the Virginie State Library, v. 15, no. ge 4 soea.d ee See Seen 
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In regard to the clippings, different 
members of the staff can be made re- 
sponsible for certain papers, but each 
should turn his clippings over to the per- 
son in charge of the file. It is most 
important that the date and source of 
each article be given. There 


Otherwise the pamphlet might be with- 
drawn and the card still remain in the 
catalog. 

The question of revision is also an 
important one. You can do some revis- 
ing continually as new material is added, 





is usually space for this be- 
neath the title. The following 
form has proved very con- 
venient. C.S.M. 21 O 30.’ If 
you feel that the clipping will 
be of permanent value, or if 
you anticipate much use, 
mount it. 

Then all that is left for the 
person in charge is to assign 
the subject heading and file. 
If the heading occurs in the 














title, it need not be added else- 
where. Simply underline it. 
Fold these clippings as little as 
possible and file in a folder. You will 
find that if you file the new material 
in the back of the folder it will be more 
readily accessible. 

It is sometimes helpful to put a sub- 
ject card in the card catalog to refer to 
the more important pamphlets and clip- 


As Userut As Books THEMSELVES 


for you often notice material no longer 
of value. This is another time that your 
date is important. If possible, there 
should be an annual revision, July or 
August being perhaps the best time. 





PEACE 





pings in the file. Example: 
If this is done, it is very important to 
mark the pamphlet (we might say trace 
it), as having a card in the catalog. 


For pamphlet material and clip- 
pings on this subject, see informa- 
tion file. 











Material for The Pamphlet and Clipping File 


I—Biographical material 

Little biographies put out by most 
large publishing houses. Frequently 
listed in Wrtson BuLLetin. Many 
free. Some ten cents. (Might be 
filed in pamphlet boxes near desk 
instead of in file.) 

II—Geographical material 

Advertisements of railroads and steam- 
ship lines; firms which advertise 
food products, fruit, silk, etc. 

Official government tourist bureaus; 

. Chambers of commerce. 

Sample copies and odd numbers of 
magazines. Also watch advertise- 
ments in current numbers. (Applies 
equally well to other subjects.) 

Newspapers sometimes publish geo- 
graphical articles which are worth 
clipping. 

Material on geography by Mary 
Josephine Booth, Librarian at State 
teachers college, 1536 Fourth St., 
Charleston, Ill. Price, fifty cents. 


1 Christian science monitor, Oct. 21, 1930. 


This book tells where and how to 
secure material on geography and 
lists educational exhibits as well as 
printed material. al 

Maps: Small maps or maps not worth 
caring for otherwise, as well as high- 
way maps that frequently change, 
should be put in this file. 


I11I—Government publications 

The Monthly Catalogue of U.S. Public 
Documents lists publications of the 
federal government; state publica- 
tions are listed in the Monthly List of 
State Publications. “Price Lists” keep 
up-to-date the available publications 
on many subjects. These lists are 
distributed by the Supt. of Docs. 

A selected list of documents for use 
in the smaller libraries is to be found 
in the Book Review Digest and may 
be helpful in choosing the best. The 
A.L.A. Booklist also gives a good 
list. (The Farmers’ bulletins are 
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perhaps most useful because of the 
wide variety of subjects.) 
Publications of foreign governments 
are valuable and interesting. (Some 
of the best sources are listed in 
Booth, M. L. Geographical material. 
Witson BuLietin 3:206-8, Mar. 


1929.) 
IV—Holiday material 


Many state departments of education 
publish annuals or manuals for the 
observance of various holidays, spe- 
cial days, and in commemoration of 
a centennial. Free to its residents 
and institutions. 

“It is often possible to obtain some of 
these publications from the states at 
a low price, as they are sold at cost; 
often they may be had for the asking. 
Some of the best known are from 
the following states: Alabama, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Illinois, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Minnesota, New 
York, Pennsylvania, North Carolina, 
Rhode Island, Texas, Wisconsin.” * 

(If holiday material becomes too 
bulky, it too can be put in pamphlet 
boxes.) 


V—Sources for miscellaneous subjects 


A.L.A. Booklist usually lists pamphlets 
that can be obtained free or for a 
small sum. The Agricultural Index 
and the Education Index list pamph- 
lets on their subjects. The Cumula- 
tive Index also lists pamphlets. The 
P.AJI.S. lists important publications 
in its weekly bulletin. Occasional 
listing of this type of material will 
be found in the Library Journal, Li- 
braries, the Wisconsin Library Bulle- 
tin, and in the lower alphabet of the 
Publishers’ Weekly. 

Headquarters of political parties during 
campaigns; headquarters of religious 
denominations. 

Illustrated booklets of commercial 
houses; manufacturer’s pamphlets. 
Reprints from serials or “separates” 

of an author’s work. 

Some special subject journals note 
pamphlets sent them. 

House organs and bulletins. 

Example :—National automobile 
chamber of commerce. “Facts and 
figures of the automobile industry.” 

Reports of societies, e.g. National so- 
ciety for study of education; Russell 
Sage foundation; Carnegie endow- 
ment for international peace; World 
peace foundation. 

Institute for research in the profes- 
sions and vocations; a clearing house 
for information on careers. 

537 South Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Library department, George Washing- 
ton bicentennial commission, Wash- 
ington, D 

_ (Will send material free to libra- 
ries. Interesting and valuable.) 

State society publications. 


“N.E.A. publications and _ bulletins, 
pamphlets of the vocational bureau 
of Boston, bulletins of the Drama 
league of America, and those of 
other organizations are obtainable by 
joining the organization. 

Information regarding other organ- 
izations and societies and their bulle- 
tins may usually be obtained by 
writing to the president. Addresses 
of societies are given in the World 
Almanac.”* — 

Watch Witson ButLtetin for up-to- 
date information. 


V1—References containing lists. 


Brown, Zaidee, ed. Standard Catalog 
for High School Libraries. Pt. 1, 
1926. 

“Pamphlets are listed at ends of 
classes; maps in 912-M; and sources 
for pictures at the beginning of class 
700.” 

(This is a good starting point. 
Lists are fully annotated.) 

=nriched teaching series. Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Source 
book for teachers of various sub- 
jects, listing chiefly free and low cost 
illustrative and supplementary mate- 
rials. Comprehensive, up-to-date, 
classified, annotated. Books have 
been prepared on the following sub- 
jects: English, Latin, mathematics, 
science, physical education, and com- 
mercial subjects.) 

Hilson, J. A. and Wheeling, K. E. 
Illustrative Material for Junior and 
and Senior High School Literature. 
Rev. ed. Wilson, 1930. 75 cents. 

Turtox news. Pub. by General biologi- 
cal supply house, 761-763 E. 69” Place 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Of special interest to the high 
school library. 

Cook, E. L. The vertical file in the 
small library. Witson BULLETIN 3: 
131-40, Nov. 1927. 

Cook, E. L. Pamphlets for the vertical 
file. Wutson BULLETIN 3:165, Jan. 
1928. (Supplement to the above list.) 

Davis, Mrs. W. L. Maps and other 
geographic material. Wisconsin li- 
brary bulletin 18 :60-61, 80-84, 114-18. 
Mar.-May 1922. 

Mehus, O. M. Educational pamphlets ; 
list of organizations that send free 
material. WILSON BULLETIN 3:203-5, 
Mar. 1928. 

Booth, M. L. Geographic material. 
WiItson BULLETIN 3 :206-8, Mar. 1928. 

Carter, S. J. “Pub. docs.” Wutson 
BULLETIN 3:209-10, Mar. 1928. 

Pamphlet biographies. WILSON BULLE- 
TIN 3:311, Mar. 1928. 

McLellan, M. B. Inexpensive informa- 
tion for travelers. W1Lson BULLETIN 
4:502, June 1930. 

Henry, F. A. Fugitive material in the 
school library. Wi1Lson BULLETIN 5: 
35-0, Sept. 1930. 

(Continued on page 74) 
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* Hazeltine, M. E. Anniversaries and holidays. p. 243. 
? Wilson, Martha. School library management. 4th ed. p. 101-3. 





Dilly Tante Observes 


M* diversions, as well as my occupa- 
tions, have had little to do with 
literature this summer. Having trans- 
ferred myself and chattels to an old 
farmhouse in the deep country, I was 
constrained to leave my books unpacked, 
put my typewriter away, and arm myself 
with paint brush, hammer, and saw. I 
hardly went abroad thru orchard and 
field without a pair of pruning shears 
in one hand, and in my other a sickle 
that meant death (I trust) to poison ivy. 
The skunks knew my wrath, the spiders 
and ants fled before my approach, for 
truly I was a man of vengeance. Mos- 
quitoes tumbled thru the air, turned over 
on their backs, faintly waving their toes, 
as I Flitted them into oblivion. (I recall 
the liquid insectide I used to no effect 
in France a couple of summers ago with 
the delightfully formal and precise direc- 
tions on the yellow can advising the bug- 
destroying householder, among innumer- 
able statutes and regulations for the 
dealing of death, to “pulvériser douce- 
ment sous le poil,” a phrase interpreted 
inexactly but elegantly by a friend as 
meaning “pulverize sweetly under the 
beard.” I am obliged to report that this 
method was impractical, as applied to 
mosquitoes, despite the magnitude of the 
Provencal species.) Here I have made 
friends with the six toads that squat by 
the well, the striped serpent and her 
brood that inhabit the cistern, the mag- 
nificent squirrels that fly thru the maples 
until the branches shake, the friendless 
dog that came to guard my door, and the 
black cat that sleeps in the ruined barn. 


Drama after sunset, when the swal- 
lows circle, the bats veer thru the gloom, 
and crickets and katydids begin their 
brave chorus. The fireflies swing their 
lanterns up from the grass, hang them 
on the rose bushes, the lilacs, and the 
chinaberry tree; the wild grapevine that 
dusk nightly reveals as Old Triton 
astride his sea-horse twinkles from head 
to foot as tho truly arisen, iridescent, 
from the sea. I perform the nocturnal 
rite of latching whichever doors are not 
too warped to close. I light the oil- 
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lamps. Out of nowhere the night moths, 
drunk with heliotropism, come, batting 
their soft wings against the hot chimneys, 
reeling away, and in a moment back 
again, stumbling up the glass, hesitating 
as they wither on the brink, whirring 
feebly with pain, then abandoning the 
summer and the world in the ecstasy of 
self-immolation, swooning from the brink 
with a slow flutter of consent to the 
crematory flame. Finis. A moth com- 
mits suicide in a New England kitchen, 
and the watcher thinks of Pliny falling 
from the crater’s brink. 


I might boast of my fruits if it were 
not for the worms that sleep like dragons 
in every apple’s heart, and the ferocious 
bees that guard my berries even from 
myself, and the black rot that spoiled 
half my plums, tho the other half is like 
the fruit of Goblin Market, “sweet to 
tongue and sound to eye.” I cannot step 
among the windfalls under the trees in 
the evening without listening to hear the 
cry of the goblins, surely one of the most 
enchanting poems in the world: 

Morning and evening 

Maids heard the goblins cry: 
“Come buy our orchard fruits, 
Come buy, come buy: 

Apples and quinces, 

Lemons and oranges, 

Plump unpecked cherries, 
Melons and raspberries, 
Bloom-down-cheeked peaches, 
Swart-headed mulberries, 
Wild free-born cranberries, 
Crab-apples, dewberries, 
Pine-apples, blackberries, 
Apricots, strawberries ;— 
Come buy, come buy.” 


My reading has been confined mostly 
to the Sears-Roebuck Catalog, which I 
find vastly exciting and as full of de- 
lightful surprises as Burton’s Anatomy 
of Melancholy. It has been my bed-time 
book all summer and I have far from 
exhausted its possibilities. There is no 
better remedy for monotony (tho I am 
not addicted to ennui) than a small mail 
order. What poet shall arise to describe 
the joy of waiting on the road by one’s 
shining mailbox for the postman in his 
rattling little Ford and his packages (for 
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you!) of butterfly hinges and a wall 
scraper with a “comfortable cocobolo 
riveted handle” and a broom and two 

int brushes and a handy little device 
called The Painter’s Time Saver guar- 
anteed to enable the householder to paint 
window sashes, door casings, base boards, 
and moldings “neatly and quickly without 
soiling walls, floors or windows.” 


Another book that I have read assidu- 
ously over and over again is of a quite 
different nature:—Alice Van Leer Car- 
rick’s Next-to-Nothing House. It is a 
woman’s book written for women, but 
any fellow with an old house on his 
hands must find it invaluable, as I did. 
Enthusiasm, taste, and personality are 
the virtues of this book, which I should 
not swap for all the volumes on interior 
decoration that the experts contrive to 
make into such dull reading. Daniel 
Webster made Mrs. Carrick’s house his- 
torical, but Mrs. Carrick did a more dif- 
ficult thing than that: she made it inter- 
esting. The Next-to-Nothing House con- 
firms my opinion that an interesting and 
imaginative person can write an exciting 
book about anything, except perhaps... 
himself. 


A little volume that I have been stuf- 
fing into my coat pocket when setting 
out on solitary walks is The Shorter 
Poems of Robert Bridges. The Oxford 
University Press, ever among the wisest 
and most agreeable of publishers, have 
printed this volume as most poetry that 
is meant to be read should be printed, so 
neatly and compactly that I refuse to 
consider any other book as a companion 
on my walks. Bridges’ work is not im- 
mediately endearing, because of the 
formality of the style, but time brings a 
deepening respect for the seasoned tim- 
ber of this firm and learned English 
mind. At the Cleveland Public Library 
they tell of a timid gentleman who asked 
for “the works of Laureate” adding, “I 
heard them quoted. He’s a poet.” In the 
works of the late Laureate one may 
come upon verses that are poetic rather 
than poetry—to my mind The Testament 


of Beauty falls into the former class— 
but in this volume of his shorter poems, 
where the golden temper and strong sim- 
plicity of the man appear to best advan- 
tage, there is much to nourish and ap- 
pease the soul. Metrically Bridges was 
far more adventurous than is apparent 
on the surface, for, being one of the 
greatest prosodists of his generation, he 
could make even an experiment seem 
conventional. Conning these pages of his 
book, I repeat his own question: 

What is richer than thoughts that stray 

From reading of poems that smoothly flow? 
Tomorrow I shall walk up to the meadow 
land, which I hope to till next spring, 
and read again, sitting on the stone wall, 
the twenty-one stanzas of “The Idle 
Flowers :” 


High on the downs so bare, 
Where thou dost love to climb, 
Pink Thrift and Milkwort are, 
Lotus and scented Thyme... 


Shock-headed Dandelion, 

That drank the fire of the sun, 
Hawkweed and Marigold, 
Cornflower and Campion. 


Let Oak and Ash grow strong, 
Let Beech her branches spread; 
Let Grass and Barley throng 
And waving Wheat for bread... 


But it is after midnight now. The oil 
in my lamp runs low. A big rain begins 
to fall on the gables overhead. I must 
look to see if all the windows are tight. 
Before I go, let me say a few words 
about a book that I do not have at hand. 
{ read it early in the spring, and much 
has intervened, but it has burrs that stick 
to the mind. Its title is The Castle, 
translated from the German of Franz 
Kafka, an obscure Viennese who died 
of tuberculosis. Knopf is the publisher, 
I believe. A gravely beautiful book, as 
simple as a parable, but marvelously rich, 
haunting, and profound in its symbolic 
values. No novel that I have read in the 
past year or two has impressed me half 
so much. Shall I say more? 


A shutter bangs down the hall. The 
rain it raineth every day. Up with my 
lamp! Good night, sweet ladies. 








A Day In A British Reference Library 
By Henry A. Sharp, F.L.A- 


A PUBLIC Reference Library has 
been called the poor man’s study, 
but we know better than to limit its 
functions in this way to-day. It is Every- 
man’s Study, and Everywoman’s too, and 
it is the Information Bureau of the city 
or town in which it is situated, tho the 
extent of its activities and influence may 
reach far beyond the civic boundaries, 
for a public Reference Library is open 
to all and sundry without question or 
formality. A properly equipped Refer- 
ence Library is the most up-to-date thing 
imaginable, full as it is of all that is best 
in every form of literature. Work in 
such a library is exacting, but it is ab- 
sorbingly interesting. 

No two days’ work in a British Refer- 
ence Library of any size and reputation 
is exactly alike, but the day I am describ- 
ing here can be regarded as typical of 
many of them, and will provide the barest 
suggestion of its many sided activities. 


The Day Starts 


The daily round begins at 9 a.m., 
which hour finds the junior members of 
the staff busily engaged in filing the pre- 
vious day’s periodicals for future refer- 
ence—periodicals properly filed and in- 
dexed provide much valuable last minute 
information on a host of subjects—in 
tidying and examining the order of the 
books, and in such simple routine duties 
as will make for the smooth running of 
the library thruout the day. A totaling 
up of the Visitors’ Attendance Book for 
yesterday, the signature of which is the 
only formality requested, shows that 388 
people were received on that day, and 
a similar totalling of the Issue Record 
reveals that 1,057 books were consulted. 
This tells us also the kind of books most 
in demand. Yesterday, for instance, 
amongst the rest, 63 technical books, 112 
dictionaries of languages, 25 books on 
religion, 243 on travel, and 55 on history 
were used. These figures provide valu- 
able data for the Chief Librarian, be- 
cause they enable him to feel the pulse 


1 Deputy Librarian, Croydon Public Libraries. 
sity of London School of Librarianship. 
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of the public’s demand, and to strengthen 
the appropriate branches of knowledge 
accordingly. 


At 9.30 the doors are open to all and 
sundry, and the first of our readers for 
the day begin to arrive. One of the 
earliest is from a local business house 
with a coded cable, which must be de- 
coded with the aid of Bentley’s, the 
A.B.C., Marconi’s, or whichever it may 
be, all of which are to be found in the 
live Reference Library. He is just one 
of the many representatives of the town’s 
trade and industry to seek help thru the 
Commercial Section, which comprises 
such material as important directories and 
year-books, trade and technical papers, 
and government blue books. If the busy 
man of affairs cannot spare time to come 
to us in person, as he often cannot, he 
can still make use of our resources by 
means of tlie telephone, a fact of which 
he has been informed thru the Chamber 
of Commerce, whose cooperation in this 
branch of our work is sought. Even now, 
as we give our first enquirer his Code, 
such a call comes thru. It is from a firm 
of ironmongers in the town wanting to 
know the address of a steel manufacturer 
in Sheffield. A few moments in turning 
up the Sheffield directory, and the in- 
formation is given there and then. The 
essential features of this phase of our 
work are speed and accuracy. 


Saturday 


I have chosen as our typical day a 
Saturday. Saturdays are always regular 
field days for ministers, students, teach- 
ers, and similar people. Here, for ex- 
ample, is a local parson who knows the 
value of the wealth of commentaries and 
such-like expensive works that will help 
him in the preparation of tomorrow’s 
sermon. Here is a student studying for 
an examination that is going to mean so 
much to him in after life. He has had a 
reading list prepared for him by the 
librarian-in-charge on his particular sub- 
ject, and has now come to examine some 


Examiner to the Library association and the Univer- 
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of the books recommended in it, and to 
get down to work. The Reference Li- 
brary makes a feature of the preparation 
of individual Reading Lists on subjects 
that interest you, and some part of every 
day is occupied with this kind of work. 
Here, for instance, are two that we now 
have on hand. One is a bibliography of 
fiction dealing with the industrial revolu- 
tion in England, the other a list of books 
on artificial stone. 


Our Readers 


By about 10.30 on this Saturday morn- 
ing our tables are fairly full of readers, 
most of whom are not slow to appreciate 
that here in this beautiful Hall, with its 
fine timber roof, its symbolic emblems 
on the windows and cornices, its oak 
balcony and book-cases, is as delightful 
an atmosphere for study as one could 
find anywhere in the land. As we glance 
round with our experienced eye, we can 
divide the readers into two classes. Some 
are general readers, men and women in- 
terested in culture for culture’s sake; 


they are reading the higher type of liter- 
ary, philosophical, art or other review, 
which because it requires a certain 
amount of concentration in the reading 
is placed here rather than in the ordinary 
magazine room. Into this group, too, fall 
the many ordinary enquirers, those who 
do not know books or how to use them; 
the person who wants to know why his 
pet canary no longer sings, when Cicero 
won the Derby, why Gruyere cheese has 
holes in it and why gorgonzola has blue 
veins running thru it, whether this coin 
is worth anything, and so on. For the 
time being, the assistant will become the 
confidant of all of these in turn, and 
with his experience the answer to all 
the questions will soon be forthcoming, 
often to the astonishment of the enquirer. 

What is that man doing with the big 
New English Dictionary? He doesn’t 
look as tho he were exactly a philologist. 
No; he is probably trying to find a word 
of four letters signifying average, and 
has dreams of winning £250 in a Cross- 
word puzzle. While we do not always 
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appreciate this kind of use of our Refer- 
ence books, even the introduction of 
Cross-words and Picture Puzzles has not 
been without its blessing, for it has 
made known to many people their Refer- 
ence Library and the value of the books 
in it. Anything that results in the intelli- 
gent use of books is part of our job, as 
long as it is not allowed to interfere with 
the more serious part of our work. 

But there is a second and more im- 
portant class, made up of students and 
research workers, people who are en- 
gaged in some special branch of knowl- 
edge; these know, for the most part, 
definitely what they want, and some- 
times where to find it, tho not always, 
by any means, and almost invariably 
they are still none the less ready to make 
use of the expert knowledge of books 
possessed by the librarian-in-charge and 
his staff. 

What are these ponderous tomes that 
are being laid on the big reading slope, 
and who is the man poring over them? 
The tomes are back volumes of The 
Times, the man is one of the foremost 
figures in present-day literature, and he 
is a citizen of our town, altho one may 
make bold to say that not a single one 
of the twenty-five people in the Refer- 
ence Library recognizes him. Truly, a 
prophet is not without honour, save in 
his own country. He is engaged on what 
is expected to be his greatest work yet, 
and he wants historical data for the 
background of his book. Ours is the 
great privilege of helping him in some 
small, but much appreciated way. 

Here is a student of heraldry. He is 
trying to solve the problem of whether 
Richard I. bore two, or three, lions on his 
shield. There is a student of chemistry 
studying the composition of ether; and 
here again is a young teacher reading 
up the literature of the early English 
period by means of that wonderful series 
of volumes issued by the Early English 
Text Society. 


Saturday afternoon 
Lunch-time passes, and the afternoon 
is a little quieter ; our minister, the teach- 
ers and the research workers have all 
gone home, and the staff is left free to 
deal with some of the requests for in- 
formation that have come in by post, 


because our Reference Library has 
earned for itself a reputation extending 
far beyond the boundaries of its own 
town. Here, for example, is a letter from 
Tacoma, U.S.A., asking for particulars 
of legislation regarding the abatement of 
the smoke nuisance; here is one from 
Massachusetts asking for a list of refer- 
ences, and a portrait, of the Reverend 
William Gilpin, and yet another from 
Wellington, New Zealand, asking if we 
can obtain for the correspondent a copy 
of a long out-of-print book called The 
World’s Lumber Room, which he de- 
scribes as a mine of information on the 
utilization of waste, and here is yet one 
more from Argyllshire asking for a book 
giving full details of the disinterment 
and reburial of Mary Queen of Scots. 
It will be readily seen that any spare 
time the staff is likely to get this after- 
noon can be fully employed in solving 
any one of these problems, as well as 
in attending to the wants of those ordin- 
ary readers who will come in. 

It is not for us to assess the value of 
these and the other questions that are 
put to us. We merely claim to be able 
to answer any reasonable question that 
can be answered from books. 


The Picture Collection 

Saturday is a day when teachers usu- 
ally come to the Reference Library, 
either to make use of the Teachers’ Li- 
brary provided for their use by a pro- 
gressive Education Committee, or to re- 
turn pictures that they have used in con- 
nexion with class-work during the previ- 
ous week, and to borrow others for the 
ensuing one. This collection comprises 
about 25,000 pictures on all subjects, 
which would otherwise be wasted. They 
have been gathered from books, illu- 
strated papers, etc., cut out, mounted on 
sheets of a uniform size, classified by 
their subjects and filed in steel files, 
forming a veritable picture encyclopedia. 
This, in itself, tho quite a side line, is a 
skilled piece of work on which a member 
of the staff is engaged to-day or any day. 


The Local Collection 
On this particular day there walked 
into the department a man who had just 
returned from Canada after many years’ 
He remembers the town and 


absence. 
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the country around that is so quickly 
passing away before our very eyes. He 
is interested especially in a near-by vil- 
lage, and wants to see a copy of a little 
history of it, written by one who was his 
Sunday School teacher. Here is a chance 
to display some of the treasures of the 
Local Collection, which comprises every 
known book relating to our town and 
county, books written by men and women 
who are, or were, associated with them, 
maps and plans, manuscripts relating to 
land and property, a wonderful collec- 


tion of prints picturing them as they 
used to be, and the collection of the 
Photographic Survey, some 9,000 photo- 
graphs that have been taken over a period 
of thirty years by an ardent band of 
amateur photographers, whose object has 
been to make records of the county, and 
especially of buildings and places likely 
soon to disappear. 

Our Canadian friend is delighted to 
have been able to see that little book 
once more, and to have brought back to 

(Continued on last page) 








Canadian Pseudonyms 


By Marie Tremaine’ 


HERE is a handful of Canadian pseudonyms which have been used in the 
last decade or so. Owing to the publishing situation in this country, for 
our Own convenience we count as Canadian, publications by people who have 
lived here long enough to develop some Canadian association, publish where 
they may. As printed information on such gentry is scarce I have added what 
dates I could. 
The French material has been courteously supplied by M. Agidius Fauteux, 
Librarian of the Bibliothéque Saint Sulpice of Montreal. 
CoMPILer’s Note 








Pseudonyms Real Names 
pF ST ee. oe: Agatha, Mother. (Mary Gertrude Allison) 
pO PR eee Not yet known. 
ree eer Lefebvre, Joseph-Alphonse 
PU TE 5 0 8 on 2.0 sn ke .......Amy, William Lacey 
AG EG OF. kok ae 8s oe was — l’abbé Marie Joseph Henri Athanase, 

1870- 

CT Es Socata noes. o0ce Cadieux, Leo 
Aubecourt, Gaston d’............ Grignon, Claude-Henri 
ee eee Grant, James Miller, 1853- 
ES 5 So's cia 0s ko aged Beck, Mrs. Lily (Moresby) Adams, -1931 
Bell, Margaret .................Saunders, Margaret Bell 
I osc iectdouensa Bernier, ? 
SRT. ore ek Mrs. Emily Gowan (Ferguson), 
Cerfroid, Jean-Félix de .......... Francois de L’Enfant-Jésus, R. P. 
ie Gres ccs, Craig, Mary Coad, 1871- 
ee na ee Beaupré, J. B. T. 
Coalflect, Pierre .........0ce20e Davison, Frank Cyril, 1893- 
Cs. , bis ua o eh cae Angers, Félicité 
CE 6 «46 000 00508 coe Gordon, Charles William, 1860- 
CHIE <i ks od be wows ci wbon Guthrie, Norman Gregor, 1877-1929 
RD oa scwd kk bese ot Logan, John Edward, -1915 
PORES ee PEST e Seers, Eugéne 
SR a have aded iy os d¥h Carrée, Joseph-Francois-Xavier 
i ean. sos Me Jot yet known. 
Des Serres, Marthe ............ Charbonneau, Héléne 
Es eh Mas nip no's 0 + «bau Bridle, Augustus, 1869- 
Doutremont, Henri ............. Bugnet, Georges 
I ce OU ae 4 ava wie sok Xu an withheld at the author’s request. 
ee aie iy as Machar, Agnes Maule, 1837-1927 
EE io cc wank ane 6 Obed Dufresne, Mlle. 
ET ct ay 2 ow stg hwo ek Desroches, Francis 
Se ee Howard, Mrs Hilda (Glynn), 1887- 
EE Pe ere Garvin, Mrs. Amelia Beers (Warnock), 1878- 
SN SNE ooo 6 as bela ch dis Mitchell, John Hanlon, 1897- 
TE aa biccz és ven ude ides Blanchet, Mme. Louis-Joseph-Napoleon 
RR errr ey Armitage, John 
Irwin, Violet Mary ............. Van Cityk de Waal, Mrs. Violet Mary, 1881- 
PE SURE cnc cadbpobess ows Beauregard, Cécile 
EE 35a ts no GRU Das ease 2 Lockwell, Rev. Jules of Quebec 


1 Reference Division, The Public Library of Toronto. 
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SE dks, s's + 6 tis Bata kad 24h neg Bernier, Alice 
rer MacGregor, Mrs. Mary Esther (Miller), 
; 1876- 
eo c\ as ccedavsawd Kernighan, Robert Kirkland, 1857-1926 
INE 6s e644 oe ncenenees Not yet known. 
SS ree ce eS McMahon, Mlle. 
Re sts age Weds cs phaiaele Fortier, Mrs. Arthur 
NERS 6s bedhn ka ints wena chee Isaacs, Marcel Godfrey, 1893- 
ae eres” Machar, Agnes Maule, 1837-1927 
EA Se ree ry rrr MacIntyre, John Horton, 1863- 
PE, SRUNOD nis ea do xs none calms Macdonald, J. J. 
er aaemrerr Huguenin, Mme. W. 
ES Ee 5 ss win wale os « bucducele ee Taschereau-Fortier, Mme. Marie-Caroline- 
Alexandra (Bouchette) 
Montgomery, Lucy Maud ........ McDonald, Mrs. Lucy Maud (Montgomery), 
Montreuil, Gaétane de .......... 1874- 
Gill, Mme. Georgine (Bélanger) 
Moorhouse, Hopkins ............ Moorhouse, Herbert Joseph, 1882- 
IE BIE oko soo. 5in vs oo Cone Beck, Mrs. Lily (Moresby) Adams, -1931 
Murray, Sinclair ...............Sullivan, Edward Alan, 1868- 
dae s 6 0vna de naled Beauchemin, Corinne P. 
ns held dens i X08 aha Donovon, Peter, 1884- 
Page, Gay ................-....-Sherk, Mrs. Florence Nightingale (Horner), 
1859- 
I So a nkaln es Win dw a aldle: be 4 Oe MacRae, Archibald Oswald, 1869- 
Pomp of Power, author of. ...... Lyon, Laurance, 1875- 
a. Not yet known. 
TTS bn ches ons 4 ode whee weeg Not yet known. 
CR cdienkeve taxaeasnaed McDougall, Mrs. E. Jean (Taylor) 
i ad irda ve's.0 aha +4 ee oo Harrison, Mrs. Susie Frances (Riley), 1859- 
stewart, Arabella ............+: withheld at author’s request 
OL” Pee Allan, Mrs. Ethel Stilwell, 1883- 
Stitch, Wilhelmina ............. Collie, Mrs Ruth Cohen, 1889- 
a OS ere eererere es Brooker, Bertram, 1888- 
I iid ai a a 00d a eckwrete Marie-Thomas d’Aquin, Sister (formerly 
Jeanne-Louise Branda) 
NS ES ee ee DelaFosse, Frederick Montague, 1860- 
Wreemm, GOOD «6. 5 ow eas, .Reeve, Mrs. Winifred (Eaton) Babcock, 1879- 
ssc Dba e's + oideeieod au Not yet known. 
Weale, B. L. Putnam ...........Simpson, Bertram Lenox, 1877- 
SD 6 Sidi Sie's on ss a + « 6 e's Perry, James Black, 1845- 
Se Bedford-Jones, Henry James O’Brien, 1887- 
a ane Allen, Grant, 1848-1899. 
Wilson, J. Arbuthnot’ ...........1 Allen, Grant, 1848-1899. 


1 Recent editions under real name. 








School Libraries 
News and Notes of the School Libraries Section, A.L.A. 


It is the pleasure of the WiLson BULLETIN to begin this month the regular 
publication of a department devoted to and conducted by the School Libraries 
Section of the American Library Association, in keeping with Resolution 1 (see 


below) adopted at the New Haven Conference in June. 


Besides reporting the 


activities of this enterprising branch of the A.L.A., this department will be a 
clearing-house of information regarding the problems and achievements of school 


libraries in the United States. 
gently each month, we are sure. 


ONFERENCE WEEK brought to- 

gether a record number of school 
librarians in the friendly shadow of Yale 
University. Informality prevailed and 
casual meetings on the campus, at the 
School Library Booth, or at the “Extra- 
curricular Activities” so ably arranged 
by the Hospitality Committee afforded 
an invaluable opportunity for the renewal 
of old acquaintances and for the dis- 
covery of new kindred spirits in the dis- 
cussion of mutual problems. 

The program itself proved both varied 
and interesting. The generosity of the 
A.L.A. Program Committee had permit- 
ted the concentration of most of the Sec- 
tion meetings on Friday and Saturday 
to accommodate nearby school librarians 
whose schools were still in session, and 
the attendance record rolled up over the 
week-end. However, those who were 
fortunate enough to spend the entire 
week in New Haven were enabled to 
enjoy the Joint Meeting with the Section 
for Library Work with Children on 
Monday, to attend the presentation of the 
Newbery Medal on Tuesday, and to join 
in the other sessions and social activities 
which marked each day. 

On Thursday, Section affairs came in 
for serious consideration at the Business 
Meeting, attended by nearly 100 members 
with Eleanor M. Witmer presiding. The 
reports presented by the various com- 
mittees were voted an excellent record of 
accomplishment. Noteworthy and tangi- 
ble results are the publication of Guides 
to Reading for Young People, Recrea- 
tional Books for Young People, and 
Books for Young People, 1930, as well 
as School Library Yearbook, No. IV. 
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All school librarians will read these notes dili- 


Tue EpitTor 


The re-establishment of the A.L.A. 
N.E.A. Joint Committee to consider 
school library problems, reported by the 
Education Committee, is a matter for 
congratulation. The gift of books to the 
President’s. Mountain School, a project 
of last year’s Conference, has been 
brought to a happy consummation. Thru 
the initiative of the Chairman, the com- 
mittee reports were mimeographed for 
distribution and copies may be obtained 
from the Secretary until the supply is 
exhausted. 

Friday, June 26th, was devoted to 
group meetings of Junior-Senior High 
School Librarians, School Library Train- 
ing Group, Elementary School Libra- 
rians, and Teachers College Librarians 
and Librarians of Special Educational 
Collections. Each program furnished 
much of vital interest and it is hoped 
that a number of the papers may be pub- 
lished later. The day came to a close 
with the dinner arranged by the New 
England School Librarians Association 
at the New Haven Country Club which 
was attended by 225 members of the Sec- 
tion and their guests. The occasion was 
honored by the presence of the Secretary 
and Assistant Secretary of the A.L.A. 
by the President-Elect, Miss Josephine 
Adams Rathbone, and by Dr. Fannie 
Fern Andrews, and Professor Boas, of 
Wheaton College. The latter spoke de- 
lightfully on “Tendencies in Modern 
Criticism.” Miss Eleanor M. Witmer 
made a gracious and charming hostess. 

The General Meeting on Saturday 
morning had been planned to emphasize 
the relation of the school library to the 
field of educational research and the new 
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curriculum construction and the topic 
was ably presented from different points 
of view by the three speakers. Dr. Her- 
bert Bruner, Director, Bureau of Cur- 
riculum Research, Teachers College, 
University, gave a stimulating and con- 
structive talk which brought forth so 
many questions both practical and 
theoretical, that it was with difficulty 
that the Chairman brought the meeting 
to a close in time for those present to 
reach the last General Session and hear 
what Stuart Chase had to say of “Leisure 
in a Machine Age.” 

The Conference was well summarized 
in a resolution offered at the conclusion 
of the Saturday meeting by Oscar H. 


McPherson, Librarian of Lawrenceville 
School, New Jersey, in which he paid 
tribute to the “tact, alertness and grace 
of our chairman, Miss Eleanor Witmer” 
and expressed appreciation of the “skill 
and labor” of all those responsible for 
“a Conference that could not have been 
improved upon.” 

Section officers for the coming year 
are Elizabeth Scripture, Chairman; 
Agnes Cowing, Secretary ; Jasmine Brit- 
ton, Treasurer; Mary R. Bacon was 
elected as the new member of the execu- 
tive board. 

Acnes CowIne, Secretary 
School Libraries Section 
American Library Association 


Resolutions 


The School Libraries Section of the American Library Association, in con- 
ference at New Haven, June 22-27, adopted the following resolutions: 


Be it resolved: 


1. Mr. H. W. Wilson—That grateful appre- 
ciation be extended to Mr. H. W. Wilson 
for the promulgation of library news 
thru the Witson BuLLetin and that the 
Section accept, with thanks, his offer of 
two pages monthly, and agree to collect 
and edit the material. 

2. Mary E. Hall—That to the “dean of 
school librarians,’ Mary E. Hall, we 
offer acknowledgment of her genius in 
organization of the high school library 
movement, her day-by-day exemplifica- 
tion of the best in high school library 
service and her unfailing friendship and 
counsel for all school librarians. 

3. Payment of Section dues—That the 
American Library Association be asked 
to consider the possibility of arrange- 
ments whereby membership fees in sec- 
tions of the Association may become 
payable automatically at the same time 
and place with the annual dues to the 
Association. (Section checks and mem- 
bership blanks to be forwarded from 
headquarters to the treasurer of each 
section as printed on the blanks, provided 
separate checks payable to the respective 
treasurers were required of each mem- 
bers when sending payment.) 

4. Advisory service at headquarters—That 
the American Library Association be 
urged to establish school library ad- 
visory service, with a _ school library 
specialist in the headquarters office, as 
its first additional undertaking. 

5. U.S. —Survey of secondary education— 
That the School Libraries Section record 
its appreciation of the work of the 
United States Survey of Secondary Edu- 


cation and an abiding interest in the 
forthcoming report of the findings and 
the recommendations based thereon. 

6. Library instruction—That high schools 
and preparatory schools be urged to 
teach, or cause to be taught, courses in 
the use of the library, equivalent to those 
outlined in the School Library Yearbook, 
No. I, 1927. 

7. National study of library instruction— 
That the Section express to the Ameri- 
can Library Association its belief that 
the time is ripe for a national study of 
the place of library instruction in the 
school curriculum by a committee com- 
posed jointly of curriculum and school 
library specialists. 

8. Names of section committees—That the 
titles of the committees of the School 
Libraries Section be reworded for clarity 
and indication of function. 

9g. Standard Catalog for High School Li- 
braries—That The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany be advised of the desirability of 
more junior high school titles in the 
next edition of the Standard Catalog 
for High School Libraries. 

10. New England School Library Associa- 
tion—That the School Libraries Section 
extend to the New England School Li- 
brary Association and to the school 
librarians of New Haven, hearty thanks 
for their part in the skill and planning 
which has produced this successful meet- 
ing and for the personal courtesies and 
the social arrangements which have 
helped in renewal of old friendships and 
the making of new ones, all so cherished 
in the professional life. 
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September, 1931 


ERE we are at the beginning of a 
new volume of the WILSON BULLE- 
TIN. Whenever, on such an occasion, we 
are at a loss for words, we recall the 
pragmatic wisdom of an old journalist 
who informed us that in his editorial 
epistles to readers he invariably began 
by saying, “How good you are!” and 
ended by confessing, ““How clever we do 
be!” We did not doubt the infallibility 
of our preceptor’s practice until, a few 
years ago, his publication died, and we 
never saw our Editor again, for he too 
went permanently out of print. It appears 
that he was really no wiser than that 
other gentleman who began the publica- 
tion of a magazine called How to Make 
Money, which failed after two issues. 


We are still looking for an editorial 
formula. Our only conclusion, as yet, is 
that the vital breath of a magazine is 
its mail. The postman coming into the 
office and the postman going out are like 
the inhaling and exhaling that the living 
organism performs until it dies. That is 
why we have attempted by coaxing, 
cajoling, wheedling, teasing, inviting, 
seducing, and threatening, to have you 
write to us, even if your signature is to 
be appended to a brickbat. We read the 
mail religiously every morning, and our 
mood for the rest of the day is deter- 
mined by its contents. We would give 
our jumbo-sized non-leakable fountain 
pen (it never leaks but it pours) for a 
nice letter, and we would swap our dicta- 
phone (which usually makes us sound 
as tho we were eating spaghetti) and 
throw in, besides, Dilly Tante’s right arm 
(severed at the elbow for never getting 
copy in on time)—all for a good manu- 
script, neatly typewritten on one side of 


the paper. 
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at Random 


Announcement 1: For the best article 
published in the WILSON BULLETIN 
during the present volume (September 1931 
to June 1932 inclusive) a prize of fifty dol- 
lars will be awarded. Announcement of the 
award will be made in the June 1932 issue. 
The editorial staff of the WILSON BUL- 
LETIN will select the article chiefly on the 
basis of interest and value to other libra- 
rians. Style will be the second criterion 
of choice. The WILSON BULLETIN pur- 
poses to be an open forum where librarians 
may share experience for mutual benefit. 
We welcome your contributions. 


Almost any letter interests us, even 
when the text does not transcend in orig- 
inality of statement the familiar compli- 
ment of our being “worthwhile” (some 
librarians, we suppose, consider that ad- 
jective the ultima thule of enthusiasm). 
Sufficient unto the mail is the sending 
thereof. 


An editor, for one thing, should never 
be supercilious. “Dear Editor,” writes 
A. R. S. of Rochester, N. Y., on a scrap 
of blue paper, “Am a unknown writer 
of most everything. Pleas send me a 
free copy of your magazene. Perhaps 
I can write something for the magazene. 
Thank you in advanse.” Perhaps Mr. 
A. R. S., despite his orthography, may 
prove a valuable contributor. Who 
knows? Blaise Hospador, whose unusual 
article appears in this issue, may have 
appeared no more likely a contributor 
a few months ago. We have accepted 
for publication a library play written by 
an eighth-grade schoolgirl that is superior 
to most of the manuscripts of this kind 
that come to our desk. 


The delight of being the first to share 
another’s experience is the part of our 
job that we cherish most. We think, for 
example, that we know a great deal about 
the high school library in Laurens, South 
Carolina, and almost as much about its 
librarian, Azile M. Wofford, merely be- 
cause the mail brought in today three 
typewritten paragraphs from her entitled 
“Nostalgia Assails Me.” This is what 
Miss Wofford wrote: 


After three summers of library school and 
the same nurcber of winters putting into prac- 
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tice what I had learned, I wel- 
comed for this past vacation, as 
an entire change, the opportunity 
to keep house for a favorite 
brother in a distant state. Forth- 
with, I sent my mind on a long 
vacation while my hands were 
busy about many tasks. My 
reading consisted chiefly of 
household magazines and my con- 
versation with neighbor house- 
wives was decidedly not about 
books. 

Then one day in an unguarded 
moment I visited the public li- 
brary. The word “Silence” 
greeted me like an old friend 
and that unmistakable library at- 
mosphere settled like balm upon 
my soul. Searching in the 
stacks, I caught myself pushing 
the books flush with the shelves 
and arranging one out of order. 
Suddenly I heard my voice at the 
desk asking for the Wr1Lson But- 
LETIN which I fairly hugged to 
my bosom as I scanned its pages. 
The secret was out; I was a 
wandering librarian homesick for 
the world of books. 

Today I have set to rights my 
own little library and there is a 
degree of satisfaction as I view 
my handiwork. The books are 
in place on the shelves and a new 
order waiting to be cataloged. 
The green voile curtains are up 
and a pot plant blooms in the 
window. Soon will come troop- 
ing in an eager group of school 
children to make the picture com- 
plete. From my years of ex- 
perience I know the variety of 
joys and sorrows that will come 
thru the doors with them. Again 
my chief concern is that I may 
prove equal to the world of op- 
portunity which opens anew be- 
fore me. 


Occasionally, much to our 
surprise, we do seem to 
prove helpful. “What a re- 
lief,” writes Walter R. Spof- 
ford, librarian of the Uni- 
versity Club of Chicago, “to 


find the official pronuncia- 
tion of San Michele in the 
June Buttetin! Being ig- 


norant of Italian I could not 
settle this question for my 
readers, and now I find them 
copying your decision, prob- 
ably to settle an argument.” 











are 








A TELEPHONE Directory FILe 


This telephone directory file at the Sacramento 
(Calif.) City Library has proven of great value. Prior 
to its introduction the caring for telephone directories 
was a great task. In this four drawer letter size file is 
a set of press board angular metal tab guides. The a-z 
guides are all of first position. These take care of the 
smaller guides from towns. Under the same alphabet 
are center cut 1/3 cut angular tab guides for the larger 
cities. The local telephone company keeps the Sacra- 
mento Library supplied with the directories for coast 
cities and for the key cities of the east. Facing this 
file are the shelves for city directories. There is a 
four-drawer cabinet for an analytical index for both 
telephone and city directories. Since the installation 
of this very complete service the directory table is never 
without a user. One staff member has charge of this 
activity and as a new directory comes in it is checked 

with the index to see that it is kept alive. 
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It seems strange to us that The Story 
of San Michele should have proved so 
popular without focusing more. attention 
on its author. Dr. Minthe seems to us a 
truly enigmatic figure. His veracity has 
frequently been called into question, 








THe Witson INDEX TABLE 


At the Queens Borough Public Library, Parsons 


Boulevard, Jamaica, New York 


notably (if we remember rightly) by the 
son of the great Charcot, who denies that 
Dr. Miinthe was ever a pupil of his 
father. The Doctor, who is verging on 
total blindness at present, is said to be 
one of the leading characters in Norman 
Douglas’s South Wind. He appears in 
a not too favorable light in the Grand 
Duchess Marie’s Education of a Princess, 
and more favorably, tho not less interest- 
ingly, in Clare Sheridan’s Naked Truth. 
In each of these books, as well as in his 
own, the nuances of his character are 
seen to vary, but all agree in investing 
him with an almost impalpable cloak of 
mystery. What is his secret? 


Our mention of the Grand Duchess 
Marie reminds us of a polite rebuke in 
our files from Marshall A. Best, secre- 
tary of The Viking Press, for a state- 
ment in the May Butuietin that the 
Grand Duchess’s book “was freely 
adapted from her Russian by a ghost.” 
Mr. Best writes: “I realize that this was 
not meant as a slur since books by celeb- 
rities are so frequently written or re- 
written for them by trained writers. In 
this case, however, the suggestion hap- 
pens to be very wide of the mark. I feel 
sure that the writer of the article could 
not have read the book, as it is palpably 
the work of the Grand Duchess herself. 





She wrote it half in French and half in 
Russian. She wrote considerably more 
than was necessary for a full length book, 
and aside from the usual editing that is 
done on the work of a foreign author, 
the ‘ghost writing’ consisted in nothing 
more than cutting, rearranging, 
and splicing. Your readers 
may be interested to know 
that she is writing a sequel in 
English. I am sorry that a 
remark like this, which might 
easily be misinterpreted, should 
have appeared in your influen- 
tial pages.” 
We are sorry, too. 


Here is honey and balm for 
our wounded heart, the gener- 
ous gifts of Sister M. Alberta, 
Mater Misericordiae, Merion, 
Pennsylvania : “Will you please 
send us the Index to Volume 
IV of the Witson BULLETIN? 

We shall be very glad to obtain 
such a valuable publication. Our ap- 
preciation of the Witson BULLETIN 
is as sincere as the most enthusiastic of 
your subscribers could desire. We of- 
ten say, ‘God bless you’ for the pleasure, 
help, and comfort that you give to libra- 
rians. It is one magazine that we read 
from cover to cover including the ad- 
vertisements. Will you kindly sends us 
a copy of Living Authors? Thanking 
you for all courtesies and trusting your 
work will prosper.” 

There is a blessing that gives us the 
strength of lions. 


Announcement 2: Henceforth the WIL- 
SON BULLETIN will pay one dollar each 
on publication for all photographs accepted 
for reproduction. This includes library 
photographs of any description, exterior or 
interior, altho interior photographs are usu- 
ally preferred. At the end of the present 
volume, in the issue for next June, two 
grand prizes of twenty-five dollars each will 
be awarded: one for the best picture of 
reference works in use or on display in li- 
braries; and one for the most interesting 
library picture of any other description—the 
choice to be made by our editorial staff 
from the photographs published in the 
WILSON BULLETIN from September 
1931 to June 1932 inclusive. Have the inter- 
esting features of your library service photo- 
graphed and submit the results to us, with 
a descriptive caption on the reverse of every 
photograph. 
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Now we are searching among our 
papers for an amusing letter. It seems 
to us that there must have been one. In 
fact we almost remember it. Our prac- 
tice is to put things away so effectively 
that they can be discovered only by 
accident. We are not quite so 
absent-minded, however, as 
was the French _ statesman 
Painleve, of whom Sisley Hud- 
dleston tells the following 
anecdote in Back to Montpar- 
nasse (Lippincott): “Leaving 
home one morning to attend to 
his Parliamentary affairs, Pain- 
leve hung a notice on the door 
to the effect that he was absent 
but would return about mid- 
day. When he returned, he 


Pseudonyms have always peculiarly 
tantalized librarians. The list of Cana- 


dian pseudonyms in the BULLETIN this 
month opens up new territory, as it were, 
in this sort of research. It becomes in- 
creasingly more difficult to maintain 








read the notice, pulled out his 
watch, and murmuring, ‘He 
should be back soon,’ he sat 
down on the stairs to await his 
own return.” 


Here’s that funny letter, written by 


Clinton H. Collester, librarian of the 
University of Wichita, Kansas: 
I hépe that among your listed “Living 


Authors” you have an extended gloss upon 
Miss Tante, for it seems to me that the situa- 
tion has complications for the army of busy 
workers to whom you have long and so 
soberly ministered. I foresee uncompleted 
catalog cards awaiting entry after pseud., and 
authority slips, where these still hold sway, 
in a state of more or less suspended anima- 
tion. I seem to see some of the more con- 
scientious speculating as to whether the name 
might not—just possibly—represent the whim- 
sical infliction of parents upon a veritable and 
defenseless child, and possibly some of the 
more enterprising seeking to cull out the solu- 
tion from French vocabulary resources. I see 
half-remonstrant letter writers enticed into 
more or less dubious correspondence. I fear, 
too, the succeeding product of Dilly’s sister 
Eliza, recorded on library card in author full- 
ness and catalog order; by whom, indeed, this 
very volume might so appropriately have 
issued. 

So, in spite of its prospective easing of the 
employment situation, I am not sure that the 
name is clear gain. 

Still, whatever brightens the day cannot but 
somehow improve the shining hour. The idea 
of the book is fine! We want it. 


Let us publicly chide Mr. Collester, 
in Dilly Tante’s sweet name, for refer- 
ring to the eminently male author of 
Living Authors as Miss Tante. Miss 
indeedy ! 


IpzeaAL For THe STUDENT 


Another View of the Wilson Index Table at Jamaica. 
Note the Library Seal Carved on the End of the Table 


pseudonymity. Faith Stork Daskam, li- 
brarian of the U.S. Soldiers’ Home 
Library, Washington, D.C., inquires 
whether George Preedy, the author of 
The Prince’s Darling is another pseud- 
onym of Gabrielle Margaret Vere Camp- 
bell who writes under the well known 
pen name of Marjorie Bowen. As we 
reported in the June BuLLETIN, the real 
name of George R. Preedy is Gabrielle 
Campbell, or Mrs. Arthur L. Long. Miss 
Daskam is undoubtedly correct in linking 
Preedy and Marjorie Bowen as pseud- 
onyms of the same person—Mrs. Gabri- 
elle Margaret Vere (Campbell) Long. 


Attention, magazine editors! “Here- 
with complaint, suggestion and another 
plea for your influence,” begins a letter 
from M. E. Crocker, librarian of the 
Annie Halenbake Ross Library, Lock 
Haven, Pennsylvania. “Why are all 
American magazines rolled (when 
rolled) so tightly, so unyielding, that it 
is a task to release them from their 
wrappers? They order these things bet- 
ter, not only in France, where they have 
the wit to insert a slim cord under the 
tight wrapper, that, being pulled, cuts the 
paper with ease,—but also in England, 
where a polite little tab invites you to 
pull it and open Punch, for instance, 
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Tue OricinaL Book CoLitection Remains Atmost Intact At Darsy 


with neither torn edges, temper, nor 
fingernails! ” 

We ourself have frequently lost both 
temper and magazine cover because of 
the pernicious wrapping system employed 
in this country. (How often we have 
prayed for some sort of zipper arrange- 
ment for opening the latest number of 
our favorite magazine!) The French 
string arrangement is an ingenious one,— 
indeed we have been accused of sub- 
scribing to more French periodicals than 
we can possibly read, merely for the 
pleasure of pulling the strings! The first 
American magazine to equip itself simi- 
larly would not only win the gratitude 
of its subscribers, but would probably 
also find it an excellent investment in 
publicity. 


The Darby (Pennsylvania) Library 
pictured on this page dates its history 
from March 10 (old style), 1743, when 
twenty-nine citizens of Darby met for 
the purpose of establishing a library. 
There was only one other library in 
Pennsylvania, and that was the Phila- 
delphia Library Company, organized by 
Benjamin Franklin. Each member of the 
Library Company was to pay twenty 
shillings to purchase a suitable set of 
books and also five shillings a year 


towards purchasing other books and 
meeting the expenses of the library. The 
duties of the librarian were not so exact- 
ing as those of Bertha Slingluff Harry, 
the present librarian: “The Librarian 
is required to give due attendance on the 
Library Company every other seventh 
day in the afternoon in the Spring and 
Summer Quarters from five to seven 
o’clock and in the Fall and Winter Quar- 
ters from three to five o’clock.” 

When a book was taken from the li- 
brary, the members were required to give 
their promissory notes for the cost of the 
book and were held liable for any 
damage. 


The following list of books was de- 
cided upon at the first meeting: 


The Gentleman Instructed. 

Puffendorff’s Of the Law of Nature and 
Nations. 

The Spectator. 8 volumes. 

The Turkish Spy. 8 volumes. 

Tournefort’s A Voyage into the Levant. 

Whiston’s A New Theory of the Earth. 

Addison’s Travels. 

Barclay’s Apology. 

Locke on Education. 

Religion of Nature Delineated. 

Gorden’s Geographical Grammar. 

Sherlock on Death. 

Whiston’s Astronomical Principles of Re- 
ligion. 

Maundrel’s A Journey from Aleppo to 
Jerusalem. 
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Dycke’s New English Dictionary. 

Tull’s Husbandry. 

Blackmore on the Creation. 

The Independent Whig. 

Wood's Institute of the Laws of England. 
Milton’s Paradise Lost and Regained. 
Puftendorff’s History of Sweden. 
Raleigh’s History of the World. 

The Life of the Duke of Marlborough. 


That is hardly a list of “best sellers” 
or “Book of the Month Club” selections. 
All of these books, save six of the eight 
volumes of The Spectator and the first 
volume of The Turkish Spy, remain in 
the Darby Library today. 


Announcement 3: The November issue 
of the WILSON BULLETIN will be our 
fall School Libraries Number. Manuscripts 
tand photographs submitted before the first 
of October will be considered for inclusion 
in this special number. Interior photo- 
graphs of school libraries, with or without 
accompanying articles, are especially desir- 
able. All articles and photos published will 
be eligible for the prizes announced above. 


During the summer months the 
Newark (New Jersey) Public Library 
has been conducting a ballot among the 
children of the city to determine the 
books most popular with the youngest 
generation. The balloting was held in 
the Library’s eight children’s reading 
vooms, as a means of stimulating vaca- 
tion reading. Each child who wished to 
qualify for a library ballot was given 
one of eight book lists on special sub- 
jects, such as stories for boys, for girls, 
a list of adventure stories or fairy tales, 
issued especially for this balloting on 
favorite books. When the child read 
twelve books on any of these lists and 
reported on them to the librarian, he was 
allowed to write his choice for his favor- 
ite book on an official ballot. Classics of 
children’s literature such as Tom Sawyer, 
Treasure Island, Alice in Wonderland, 
were included in the library’s lists to- 
gether with outstanding newer books for 
children such as A Boy's Life of Admiral 
Byrd, The Trumpeter of Krakow, and 
others. 


We await the results of this well- 
planned contest with interest. 


In The Library Mirror, published 
quarterly by The Library Club, Univer- 
sity of the Philippines, Manila, we find 


Kate Douglas Wiggin’s Receipt for Mak- 
ing a Book quoted. It reads: 
2 oz of talent 
Common sense size of an egg 
I oz knowledge of human nature 
Put all into the mortar of experience and 
pound well with the pestle of discretion. 
Add 1 pint of sentiment, 1 gill of wit, and 
a shake of sadness. 
Strain again six months later and destroy 
sediment. 
Season, garnish, and serve immediately. 
If the public likes it, it will be eaten at once. 
If the dish comes back untasted, remove it 
from the menu. 


The British Library Association 
Record believes that “a special tempta- 
tion” to American librarians is “an ex- 
cessive belief in and a rather mechanical 
application of statistical and psychologi- 
cal methods, so that at times the instru- 
ment becomes an end in itself, and the 
insignificance of the matter in hand is 
forgotten.” On the other hand, “we Eng- 
lish librarians ...in our hurry and over- 
work... have no time for such intellec- 
tual temptations.” 


Ruth M. Lathrop, librarian at the 
West Allis High School, West Allis, 
Wisconsin, sends us the following cor- 
rection in her article, “The Filing of 
Fugitive Material,” which we published 
in May: “In the list of interesting mate- 
rial the address for A. Bruderhausen is 
incorrect. It is now 55 West 45th Street, 
New York City. Then, too, after listing 
the material under his name, I added the 
note ‘Expensive for most libraries.’ This 
I meant to include only the models of 
Roman houses, as the pictures and charts 
of Greek, Roman and medieval history 
are not expensive. The pictures and 
charts will be very useful for classes in 
Latin and history especially.” 


The reference library at Seton Hill 
College (Greensburg, Pa.) offers service 
from 10:30 to midnight every evening 
preceding a school day. This is in addi- 
tion to its all-day and two-hour evening 
service. 

At ten-thirty, there is an onward march 
of gaily-clad figures in “P. J’s” and dres- 
sing gowns (the resident students’ are all 
girls), for this midnight period is the 
most popular time in the twenty-four 
hours for reference and “reserve” assign- 
ments. 
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THe Seton Hut Coiiece Lisrary Orrers MmniGHt REFERENCE SERVICE 


The room has a seating capacity of 
108, a book capacity of two thousand, is 
well lighted and well ventilated. 


All Theosophy seems to be divided into 
three or more parts. Here is still another 
communication on the subject—this one 
from Helen Savage, librarian of Theo- 
sophical University, Point Loma, Cali- 
fornia: 


A copy of your paper, the Witson BuLLe- 
TIN, for April 1931, has come to our attention 
recently. It contains an article entitled Theo- 
sophical Literature by L. C. Grugan. We find 
this to be a very excellent article, but unfor- 
tunately the information therein given was 
incomplete. In order, therefore, to give your 
readers a more comprehensive view of what 
the modern Theosophical literature contains 
in the way of genuine Theosophical teachings 
we are sending you the following paragraphs 
which will undoubtedly be of interest to you. 

Among outstanding Theosophical works, 
Theosophy and Modern Science, by 1 
de Purucker, M.A., D. Litt., is attracting par- 
ticular attention at the present time among 
those who recognise and study the Theosophy 
of H. P. Blavatsky. (Published 1930, Theo- 


sophical University Press, Point Loma. 2 vols.) 
The book elucidates some of the more scien- 
tific aspects of H.P.B.’s Secret Doctrine; it 
discusses modern theories of the nature of 
the Cosmos, of radio-activity, biology, evolu- 
tion, hypnotism and other branches of scien- 
tific thought; it relates the latest findings of 
the ultra-modern scientists with the teachings 
of Theosophy; and in the course of its com- 
prehensive and comprehensible expositions, it 
knits into a unity religion, philosophy and 
science. 

Questions We All Ask, a collection of recent 
lectures by the same author follows similar 
lines of genuine Theosophic teaching. The 
first volume issued in April of this year is 
soon to be followed by a second. Some of the 
subjects treated are: Was Jesus Man-God, 
Great Sage, or Myth?, Glimpses into the Un- 
seen Universe, The Destiny of a Soul, Occult- 
ism and Psychism, etc. This series of lectures 
is valuable for those who are engaged in a 
study of the works of the Founders of the 
Modern Theosophical Movement. 

Dr. de Purucker is Leader of The Theo- 
sophical Society, Point Loma. His predeces- 
sor, Katherine Tingley, wrote a number of 
books useful to all to whom the devotional 
aspect of Theosophy appeals. They contain 
excerpts from public lectures, as well as por- 
tions from private instructions issued to her 
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students. They are all of great beauty and 
inspiration. The Path of the Mystic (1922), 
The Wine of Life (1925), and The Gods 
Await (1926) may be named among the most 
important. 

A list of Theosophical magazines should 
contain the following: 

The Theosophical Path for stu- 
dents of the Esoteric Philosophy. 
Its subject-matter is profound, 
scholarly and illuminating. Rare 
articles from the pen of H. P. 
Blavatsky appear in its pages. Its 
contributors include a number of 
those who studied under H. P. 
Blavatsky and W. Q. Judge. 

Lucifer and Light-Bringer (Bi- 
monthly). This magazine puts 
Theosophy within the understand- 
ing of all, appealing to the casual 
reader of this subject as well as 
to the earnest student. 

The Lotus-Circle Messenger 
(Monthly, sixteen pages) is for 
children and young folk. It is 
used as an aid to instruction in 
Schools and Sunday Schools. 

The above-mentioned magazines 
are all published at Theosophical 
University Press, Point Loma. At 

We should be glad to give any 
further information in regard to Theosophical 
publications. 





Catholic school libraries have taken 
great strides forward within the past 
few years, and we welcome the founding 
of The Catholic Library Association at 
the 28th annual convention of the Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Association 
in Philadelphia last June. The preamble 
of the constitution of the new organiza- 
tion states: “The purpose of this organ- 
ization shall be to initiate, foster and en- 
courage any movement directed toward 
the progress of Catholic library work.” 
All persons interested in the purposes 
of The Catholic Library Association are 
eligible for membership. 


Dorothy Geddes writes from her 
rather lonely post “so far from any one 
in my profession” at Mackenzie College, 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, where she is charge 
of reorganizing and cataloging the book 
collection: “Subject heading is the bane 
of my life, and I believe it will be for 
any librarians attempting to subject head 
the catalog cards, whether the person be 
American or Brazilian. There is always 
that necessity for eliminating synonyms 
and too closely related terms, and until 


a standard list has been thoroly worked 
out, mistakes are bound to occur. I 
have the A.L.A. list, the List for Small 
Libraries, by Sears, the A.L.A. Catalog 
1926, some Readers’ Guides to Periodical 
Literature, encyclopedias and dictionaries 





EXCELLENT DispLay Posters 
the Stevens Point (Wisconsin) Library 


(English and American) and some Book 
Review Digests (1928 and 1929). This 
is to help me on the English side. When 
I have satisfied myself that I am right in 
English, then I begin on the Portugese. 
Sometimes it is a matter of simply trans- 
lating. Then I throw my hat in the air 
and shout for joy. More often, in the 
case of new headings, it is a matter of 
studying the encyclopedia, first the Eng- 
lish, and then the Portugese, reading up 
on the subject of that particular subject 
heading, then reading up on related sub- 
jects which are dismissed in the A. L. A. 
and in Sears with cross references either 
see also or final, because frequently what 
in English we dismiss with cross refer- 
ences are the very headings we have to 
adopt in Portugese.” 


Bibliomania is a clever paper published 
by the students of the University of 
Minnesota Library School. Volume 1, 
Number 1, contains the following burl- 
esque classified advertisements : 


Librarian. July 1. Must be able to read 
Chinese and Russian and understand horses 


and cows. $40.00, XYZ, Chicago. 

Cataloger. Some work in jail. Drive 
Ford car. No boozer need apply. Zowie, 
Chicago. 














i) THE LIGHTHOUSE 

















AN INVITATION 


It pleases us very much when. librarians 
passing thru New York City take time to call 
at the Lighthouse and see how our indexes 
and catalogs are compiled and printed. We 
are especially pleased to have visitors call 
about the middle of the day and lunch with 
us in our own cafeteria. , 

Because those who ask their way in New 
York City are often misdirected we print here 
a suggestion as to the best way of reaching 
our offices from down town New York. 

_The most direct way to reach our office is 
via the Sixth or Ninth Avenue Elevated trains 
to Sedgwick Avenue Station. Our building 
with the lighthouse may be seen from this 
station, the first above the Polo Grounds 
(155th Street). All trains not marked, “155th 
Street” stop at Sedgwick Station and transfer 
from “155th Street” trains may be made con- 
veniently at soth Street and 125th Street. 

From lower Manhattan or the Grand Cen- 
tral zone time will be saved by taking the 
Lexington Avenue Subway, Jerome Avenue 
train uptown to 167th Street; cross under to 
downtown elevated train (yellow wooden 
cars); Sedgwick Avenue is the second station 
on this line. 


REPRINTED WITH THANKS 


The Library Mercury of the Rochester 
(N.Y.) Public Library for July contained the 
following short article, which gratified us 
exceedingly: 

How many of the patrons of the Library 
are familiar with the various indexes and 
guides which the Library includes in its refer- 
ence collection at Central? How many of 
them realize the great service which has been 
rendered to library patrons by the firm that 
issues these publications—The H. W. Wilson 
Company? 

Almost everyone has used the Readers’ 
guide, but few realize there are also other 
guides, arranged in similar manner and deal- 
ing with more specialized subjects. These 
include the Industrial arts index, which lists 
magazine articles on engineering, business, 
etc.; the Agricultural index, listing articles on 
agriculture and farm life; the Education in- 
dex, with ‘ts many references to new phases 
of education; the International index, similar 
to the Readers’ guide, including articles in 
magazines published in the United States and 
fereign countries; the Art index, indexing 
articles in the field of decoration, architecture, 
etc.; and lastly, the Legal index for law peri- 
odicals. All of these except the agricultural 
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and industrial indexes are arranged by author 
and subject. All are issued monthly, have 
frequent cumulations and annual volumes. A 
list of magazine articles on extra-curricular 
activities, the issue of a certain periodical in 
which an article on a Swedish art exhibit 
appeared, articles on Neon electric signs— 
these and countless other problems have been 
solved at Central by means of these guides. 

Again, suppose a patron wishes to find the 
words of an old song—he may consult the 
Song index which is arranged by composer 
and title. In like manner the Index to short 
stories and its supplementary list of stories in 
books and periodicals are used: The Index to 
plays, and the Essay and general literature 
index locate material in their particular fields. 

One of the most frequent demands is for 
debate material. For such problems, the De- 
baters’ handbook series, the Handbook series, 
the Reference shelf and the University de- 
baters’ manuals are excellent aids. They appear 
frequently and cover current topics. 


The United States catalog, which lists all 
books published in the United States and 
which is kept up-to-date by the Cumulative 
book index, gives such data as author, title, 
publisher, price and publication date. The 
Union list of serials tells the location of peri- 
odicals in the libraries of the United States 
and Canada. For criticisms and book reviews, 
a patron may find excerpts from reviews 
listed in the Book review digest, while the 
newest addition to the “Wilson Family’— 
Living authors is a mine of information con- 
cerning contemporary writers. 


The books mentioned here are the most 
outstanding publications of this firm, but there 
are still a great many others. You will find a 
collection of all these books in the exhibit 
cases at Central this month, but the best way 
to learn about them is to ask the Librarian 
to show you how to “find it yourself.” As 
Homer once said, “These riches are possessed, 
but not enjoyed.” Learn to use them and 
enjoy them. 


LIVING AUTHORS 


We have received scores of letters from 
public and school librarians telling us how 
indispensable Dilly Tante’s book of biog- 
raphies, Living Authors, has already become. 
Many libraries have doubled or tripled their 
initial orders and put the volume into general 
circulation. Living Authors, of course, is more 
than a reference book. John G. Neihardt, 
the poet, called it the most interesting book 
of the summer in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
The Boston Transcript refers to it as “fascin- 
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ating.” .School librarians did not have much 
of an opportunity to use the volume, since it 
was published just before the summer vaca- 
tion period, but there will be plenty of time 
this fall to corroborate the enthusiasm of one 
school librarian who wrote, “Living Authors 





lations of foreign works to be found in the 
works of English writers. It is believed that 
both these features will be of great help to 
the busy librarian with a limited collection. 
For example Sheridan’s School for Scandal, 
if “out” can be located in three or four col- 
lections, or the Agamemnon by 
Aeschylus may be had in several 
translations, for example, in the 
collected works of Robert Brown- 
ing. 

The Literature and Philology 
Section will be kept up to date 
by annual supplements furnished 
without charge to those who order 
the whole set of eight volumes of 
the STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES. 





Fiction Section 
The new edition of the Fiction 
Section of the STANDARD CATALOG 





In the Witson Shipping Room 


has been here only a week, but it has already 
proved the most valuable book in our collec- 
tion.” 

The press notices have been so favorable 
and the general sale so encouraging that The 
Wilson Company is launching an extensive 
advertising campaign of the trade edition 
($5.00) in the leading American and foreign 
literary publications this fall. The price of 
the library edition is $3.75. Living Authors is 
now well along in its second large printing. 


STANDARD CATALOG FOR 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


Literature and Philology Section 


It is expected that the Literature and Phil- 
ology Section of the STANDARD CATALOG SERIES 
will be ready for distribution this month. 
This catalog will contain about 1600 titles; 
the small class of Philology consisting of 
about 160 titles; and Literature, general, Eng- 
lish, American, and foreign, the remainder. 

The selection of titles has been made by the 
editor with the assistance of a number of 
librarians. The ideal has been a working basic 
collection containing the necessary older stand- 
ard works as well as contemporary literature, 
but not too heavily laden with titles infre- 
quently asked for in the average small or med- 
ium sized public library. The section on 
foreign literature contains, with but one or 
two exceptions, books in English only. This 
has been done in order to follow the general 
policy of the series, and also because it is 
felt that a catalog of foreign literature in the 
original languages should form a separate un- 
dertaking. 

An analytical index has been made for this 
catalog as for others in the series. This is 
an author, title and subject index containing 
in addition to subject analytics for parts of 
books, also much author and title analytical 
work for collection of plays, and for trans- 


FOR Pusiic LIBRARIES, now in the 

final stages of preparation, will 

probably be ready for publication 
early in the fall. It will list over 2100 titles, 
both old and new, and also note many se- 
quels and additional books by the same au- 
thors. 

The selection of titles and annotations has 
been made by Corinne Bacon, editor of the 
Fiction Section, who was guided in her de- 
cisions by the votes of collaborating librarians. 
The new edition includes most of the standard 
novels from the 1923 edition of the Section, 
novels of more lasting value from the supple- 
ment (1928), and the most widely recom- 
mended books since 1928. As in other classes. 
many desirable books are out of print, and 
have been omitted except where they were 
thought too important to drop from the list. 

A feature of the new Fiction Section is the 
enlarging of the subject index. This expansion 
includes the addition of general subject head- 
ings such as Love stories (for stories without 
problems and with happy endings) and Dialect 
stories divided according to dialect, as negro, 
Scotch. Humor and satire, formerly listed 
under one heading, have been separated into 
two classes, and likewise mystery and detec- 
tive stories. Wherever it could be done with- 
out extensive research, locality, period and 
famous personages as characters in novels 
have been indicated more specifically than in 
former editions. 


Religion and Philosophy Section 

Work has been begun on the Religion, 
Philosophy and General Works Section which 
will complete the classes of the Standard Cata- 
log for Public Libraries. The tentative list 
of books on Religion has been sent out to the 
collaborators and the other two classes will 
follow early in the Fall. This section will 
include about 450 books in Religion, 350 in 
Philosophy and 300 in the Dewey oo0’s class, 
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CHILDREN’S CATALOG 
SUPPLEMENT 


The first supplement to the fourth edition 
of the Children’s Catalog is in press and will 
be sent out this month. This will contain 
entries for 185 books with analytical entries 
for 27. As in the main Catalog, 


Brinces, T. C. anp TutMan, H. H. Master 
minds of modern science. 1931 Dial press. 

Brown, J. M. Upstage; the American theatre 
in performance. 1930 Norton 


Bucnnoiz, H. E. Fads and fallacies in 
present-day education. 1931 Macmillan 





there will be both a dictionary and 
a classified section. 

Readers of the WiLson BULLETIN 
may be interested to know which 
of the 500 entries on the tentative 
list sent to our collaborators were 
regarded by them as the best books 
for a children’s library. The six 
titles following are arranged ac- 
cording to the votes they received: 

CHar_es, Ropert H. Roundabout 
turn; with drawings by L. Leslie. 

Morrow, Miss ELizaBetuH. Paint- 
ed pig. Knopf 

CoATSWORTH, ELIZABETH. Cat 
who-went to heaven. Macmillan 

HARRINGTON, MILDRED P., comp. 
Ring-a-round. Macmillan. 














Bronson, WILFRED SWANCOURT. 
Fingerfins. Macmillan 


ALLeE, Miss Maryjorre Hi. 
JudithLankester. Houghton. 


ESSAY AND GENERAL LITERATURE 
INDEX 


Part 2 of the Index is published and avail- 
able for distribution. Subscribers who have 
received their copies will be pleased to notice 
that more analytics are included in this new 
section, than in Part 1, even tho the vol- 
ume is smaller. This is due to the fact that 
the analytic titles are for the most part consid- 
erably shorter than in Part 1, and also be- 
cause of the introduction of a new and short- 
ened form under the author entries, when only 
one book by a given author is included. In 
such cases, the individual essays or chapters 
are listed as contents under the title of the 
book, instead of repeating the title of the book 
after each essay included in that book. Part 
2 contains 17,552 analytics for 7742 essays in 
413 volumes, as against 13,842 analytics for 
6350 essays in 284 volumes in Part 1. 


Following the suggestion of some of our 
subscribers, we have used wider margins in 
the List of Books Indexed, thereby providing 
—_ space for adding call numbers when de- 
sired. 


We appreciate the continued cooperation 
given us by our collaborators who are sending 
us titles of current books each month. A num- 
ber of these suggested titles are included in 
Part 2 of the inte and others will appear in 
Part 3. We are continuing the plan of pub- 
lishing in the BuLLetin each month, the lists 
of these current titles which are decided upon 
for inclusion in the next issue of the Index. 
Following is a list of titles made up from sug- 
gestions received since Part 2 went to press, 
which will be included in Part 3. 





Witson Rererence Books 
On Their Way to Your Library 


CHANDLER, F. W. Modern continental play- 
wrights. 1931 Harper 

Cuase, S. Nemesis of American business, and 
other essays. 1931 Macmillan 

CriarK, E. Innocence abroad. 1931 Knopf 

i. oy S. Incredible truth. 1931 Cosmopolitan 


Crorrut, W. A. American procession, 1855- 
1914; a personal chronicle of famous men. 
1931 Little 

Davis, J. Contemporary social movements. 
1930 Century 

Dickinson, T. H. Contemporary drama of 
England. 1931 Little 

Durant, W. J. Adventures in genius. 10931! 
Simon and Schuster 

East, E. M. ed. Biology in human affairs. 1931 
McGraw 

Euricn, A. C. ed. Changing educational world, 
1905-1930. 1931 Univ. of Minnesota press 

Fercuson, C. W. comp. Great themes of the 
Christian faith. 1930 Smith, R. R. 

Frazer, Sir J. G. Garnered sheaves; essays, 
addresses, reviews, 1931 Macmillan 

Goopspeep, E. J. Strange new gospels. 1093! 
Univ. of Chicago press 

Hucues, G. Imagism and the imagists; a 
study in modern poetry. 1931 Stanford 
univ. press 

Inu Take My Stanp; the South and the 
agrarian tradition, by twelve southerners. 
1930 Harper 

Le Granp, M. Life’s an art. 1930 Holt 

LIVING PHILOSOPHIES, by A. Einstein and 
others). 1931 Simon and Schuster 


McLauca.in, R. W. Fishing for fish not in 
the pond. 1930 Commonwealth press 
Marcu, V. Men and forces of our time, tr. 
by E. and C. Paul. 1931 Viking press 
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Massey, V. Good neighbourhood, and other 
addresses in the United States. 1930 Mac- 
millan 

Moore, J. R. ed. Representative essays, Eng- 
lish and American. 1930 Ginn 

O’Net, J. M. and Riley, F. K. comps. Con- 
temporary speeches. 1930 Century 

Oster, Sir W. bart. Student life, and other 
essays. 1931 Houghton 

Priesttey, J. B. The balconinny. 1931 Harper 

Suay, F. Here’s audacity! American legendary 
heroes. 1930 Macaulay 

Situ, S. C. Craft of the critic. 1931 Crowell 

Spautpinc, C. A. ed. Twenty-four views of 
marriage. 1930 Macmillan 

SrracHey, G. L. Portraits in miniature, and 
other essays. 1931 Harcourt 

StronG, S. D. ed. What I owe to my father. 
1931 Holt | 

Tuomas, C. W. ed. Essays in contemporary 
civilization. 1931 Macmillan 

Tuwine, C. F. American society; interpreta- 
tions of educational and other forces. 1931 
Macmillan 

Tomurnson, H. M. Out of soundings. 1931 
Harper 

Wa ker, Mrs M. E. M. Pioneers of public 
health. 1930 Macmillan 


NEW FALL BOOKS 
OF THE WILSON COMPANY 


University Debaters’ Annual: 1930-1931. By 
Edith M. Phelps. $2.25 postpaid. 


Now in its seventeenth year this volume 
includes nine intercollegiate debates for 1930- 
1931, each accompanied by briefs and bib- 
liography. The subjects have been selected 
with a view to the needs of future debaters, 
and the debates will provide useful material 
for reference, as well as specimens of debating 
for study. The subjects covered are 


The Young Plan for the Settlement of the 
Reparations Problem 

Dominion Status for India 

Amateurism versus Professionalism in Col- 
lege Sports 

epeal of the Eighteenth Amendment 

The Machine Age 

Free Trade 

Recognition of Russia 

Government Reforestation of Farm Lands 

Compulsory Unemployment Insurance 

Two of the debates were with representa- 
tives of foreign universities brought here un- 
der the auspices of The National Student 
Federation—they represented the National 
Union of Students of Germany and Cam- 
bridge University. Other colleges and uni- 
versities oo are Colgate, Columbia, 
Dickinson, Northwestern, Pennsylvania State, 
Syracuse, Washington (St. Louis), Western 
Reserve, Colorado State Teachers College, 
University of Denver, and the state universi- 
ties of Iowa, Michigan, Kansas, and Oklahoma. 


Other Debate Material 


* Books published This Summer or Now in 
the Press are Starred. 


ComPpuLsorY UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


This subject has been chosen for debate by 
the national league of state high school debat- 
ing leagues, and is to be debated by members 
of the leagues in approximately twenty states. 
The Wilson Company can supply the following 
material : 

* Compulsory Unemployment Insurance. E. C. 
Buehler, Associate Professor of Public Speak- 
ing of the University of Kansas. (Reference 
Shelf) Approx. 250 pages. 90c bound. Briefs, 
bibliography, and selected articles. Ready 
about October first. 

* Compulsory Unemployment Insurance: Re- 
print from University Debaters’ Annual: 1930- 
1931, of Chapter IX. Briefs, bibliography, 
speeches. Paper, 75c. Ready now. 

Unemployment Insurance. A. B. Forsberg 
(Handbook Series) $2.40. 

Government Fund for Unemployment. H. M. 
Muller (Reference Shelf) goc. 

Stability of Employment. J. E. Johnsen. 
(Reference Shelf) goc. 


Soviet Russia 


* Recognition of Soviet Russia. E. C. 
Buehler, B. W. Maxwell, and G. R. Pflaum. 
(Handbook Series) $2.40. Ready about No- 
vember 15. 


Other material will be found in 
* University Debaters’ Annual: 1930-1931. 
E. M. Phelps. $2.25. Contains a debate on this 
subject, with briefs and bibliography. 
Recognition of Soviet Russia. J. G. Hodg- 
son. (Reference Shelf) goc. 


CHAIN STORES 


In addition to the debates that will take 
place this winter on this subject, it has been 
estimated that about twenty-five states will 
consider some form of legislation against the 
chain store. The following volumes should 
be helpful to the legislator as well as to the 
debater : 


* Chain Store. D. Bloomfield. (Reference 
Shelf) 90c. Ready in September. 
Trends in Retail Distribution. D. Bloom- 


field. (Handbook Series) $2.40. This contains 
a chapter on the Chain Store, with references, 
which has been reprinted and can also be 
obtained as a separate for goc. 

University Debaters’ Annual: 19209-1930. 
E. M. Phelps. $2.25. Contains a debate on this 
subject with briefs and bibliography. 


OTHER NUMBERS IN THE REFERENCE SHELF 
New Tuis FAti 
* Lobbying in Congress. H. M. Muller. 
(Reference Shelf) goc. 

Briefs, a selected bibliography and reprints 
of the best material available governing the 
history and present status of the question and 
the arguments for both sides. 

* Trends in University Education. 
Hodgson. 9oc. 

* Conscription of Wealth in Time of War. 
J. E. Johnsen. goc. 

* World Court. H. M. Muller. goc. 
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Miscellaneous Publications 


Water Transportation: A _ Bibliography, 
Guide and Union Catalogue. By M. E. Pellett, 
Special Assistant, The Port of New York 
Authority, With the Cooperation of Thirty- 
four American Libraries. 

Now Ready: Volume I: Harbors, Ports and 
Port Terminals. tv, 685 pages. $10 delivered. 

This bibliography received its initial impetus 
thru the interest of The Port of New York 
Authority in making a collection of material 
on the subject and creating the Port Authority 
Library. As its first librarian, Mr. Pellett 
came to realize the need for a bibliography 
of the subject and actually began it in 1927. 
In this work he was ably assisted by the 
Transportation Committee of the Commercial- 
Technical Group of the Special Libraries As- 
sociation, of which Mr. Lewis A. Armistead 
was then chairman. Many libraries have 
assisted in the work, thirty-four of them con- 
tributing toward making this a checklist of 
the material they have. 

Five volumes will be published in all, of 
which the first is now ready. Order from The 
Wilson Company. 

Union List of Periodicals in Special Libra- 
ries of the New York Metropolstan District. 
By Ruth Savord and Pearl M. Keefer. 
x,238 pages. $y. 

The Wilson Company is also undertaking 
the sale of this volume which was edited for 
the New York Special Libraries Association. 
It records the holdings of about seventy-five 
special libraries in and near New York City, 
most of which are not recorded in the Union 
List of Serials of the United States and Can- 
ada. About ten thousand entries have been 
assembled in all. The book will be useful 
both as a reference tool and as a periodical 
buying and selling guide. 

Child Training and Parent Education. By 
Mrs. Lucile Reiner Stebbing, Readers’ Ad- 
visor in Pedagogy and Psychology Public 
Library, Washington, D. C. In press. 

This bibliography was begun by the author 
for her own use in answering the many ques- 
tions put to her by parents and teachers for 
material on the training of young children. 
It contains analytical entries for a goodly 
number of standard books on this subject, 
arranged under detailed subject headings, 
enabling the user to find in one place refer- 
ences to any particular phase of the subject 
on which he or she wishes information. 


Cumulated Volumes Issued This Summer 


Agricultural Index: 1928-1930. lix,1504 
pages. 

Education Index: July, 1930-June, 10931. 
631 pages. 


International Index to Periodicals: January, 
1929-June, 1931. In press. 

Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature: 
July, 1930-June, 1931. 948 pages. 


BARGAIN OFFER 


The Wilson Company has on hand an extra 
supply of Volume I (French-English) of the 
Kettridge Dictionary of Technical Terms and 
Phrases Used in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical 
and Mining Engineering and Applied Sciences 
and Industries, which they will sell at $1.50 
postpaid per copy until the present stock is 
reduced. Under the same conditions the price 
per set of Volumes I and II will be $0 post- 
paid, altho orders for Volume II alone will 
be at the usual price of $7.50. As the regular 
price per volume is $7.50, and of the set, $14, 
this is an opportunity for those who have 
need of a work of this kind. 

One of the outstanding features of this dic- 
tionary is the ease with which the various 
terms can be found, because of the systematic 
alphabetical arrangement. 


NEW PERIODICALS INDEXED 


As a result of the questionnaires checked 
and returned by our subscribers last fall and 
this spring, a number of new titles have been 
added to the lists of periodicals covered by 
our various indexes. The following titles are 
in addition to those listed in the BULLETIN for 
December 1930 (p. 288). 

Agricultural Index 

Agricultural History 

Concentrated Milk Industries 

Flour and Feed 

National Butter Journal 

National Cheese Journal 

National Horticultural Magazine 

Poultry Science 

The Art Index 

American Landscape Architect 

Architecture and Building 

Art Digest 

Atelier 

Belvidere 

British Museum Monthly 

British School at Athens. Annual 

Brussels. Musees Royaux d’Art et d’Histoire. 

Bulletin 

Cahiers d’Art 

California Arts and Architecture 

Chronique d’Egypte 

Dedalo 

Emporium 

Formes 

Gand Artistique 

Gebrauchsgraphik 

Landscape Architecture 

Moderne Bauformen 

Mouseion 

Northern Arizona Museum Notes 

Pennsylvania University. University Museum 

Journal 

Oud-Holland 

Royal Academy Illustrated 

Russell Cotes Art Gallery and Museum. 

Bulletin 

Stadel Jahrbuch 

Yale University Associates in Fine Arts. 

Bulletin 

Wallrab-Richartz-Jahrbuch. Cologne 

(Continued next month) 


























The Third Floor Back 














HE windows of the Third Floor 

Back command an excellent view of 
the chimney-pots on Calvert and Preston 
streets. One might also (one doesn’t, 
being well-bred) learn something of the 
more intimate phases of the lives of the 
dwellers under those chimney-pots; for 
occasionally they are careless and fail to 
draw the curtains of their bed-room 
windows. One can look straight down, 
too, upon the alley, a hive of social activ- 
ity, what with trucks loading and unload- 
ing, with visitors to the neighboring shop 
for automobile repairs, with the lads at 
the fire-station ambling about, waiting 
for another fire. 

What a study one might make of 
Folkways and Mores and Tribal Customs 
and Housing—if only this were Samoa 
or Madagascar or Inner Mongolia! How 


bookish and learned one might be, and 
how impressive! It’s Baltimore, alas, 
and one can’t expect to impart much 
fillip to a locale so prosaic—unless the 
librarians will be nice, take the whim 
for the fact, and agree to pretend that 
it’s Inner Mongolia. 

In any case The Third Floor Back 
'ooks within as well as without. And 
within, if one has the imaginative eye, 
are many sorts of romance, of drama, of 
discovery—all the new concepts that 
science is throwing out to the world so 
prolifically. So The Third Floor Back 
does command a view after all, a view 
of all the universe and of all time. What 
we see each month will be communicated 
to librarians in this portion of THE 
Witson BULLETIN. 


Read This—It’s Quite Surprising 


A recent investigation brought for- 
ward the finding that most librarians 
prefer to get information about new 
books from a medium like THE WILSON 
BULLETIN, rather than from the circu- 
lars, catalogs and house magazines of 
publishers ; or at least the librarians said 
they did. 


We have taken them at their word. 
The Third Floor Back is substituted for 
other means by which we have been try- 
ing to enlighten the librarians about our 
books and periodicals. No more will you 
receive our exceptionally well-written 
advertising literature. No more will you 
receive our house-magazine, The 
Kalends—unless you most particularly 
wish to receive it, and so inform us. 
You will be dependent on these columns 
for news of new and forthcoming pro- 
ductions of The Williams & Wilkins 
Company. 


A recent visitor at our office referred 
to us as “the leading scientific publishers 
of the United States” as if it were a fact 
well-known and generally accepted. Of 
course he was trying to sell us some- 
thing—that may have made a difference. 
But the point for librarians to keep con- 
stantly in mind (15 minutes a day con- 
centration should be sufficient) is that 
only this section of THE WILson BULLE- 
TIN will supply the dope hot off the 
griddle. It need scarcely be added that 
the librarian who fails to acquaint him- 
self with the latest information from the 
leading scientific publisher in the country 
is guilty of shameful non-feasance in 
office and will probably go somewhere 
unpleasant when he dies. 


We are hopeful that librarians may 
take the trouble to tell us whether they 
approve of this method—and especially 
whether they disapprove of it. If you 
have the time, please let us know. 
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THE PUZZLE OF THE CENTURY 


Did you know that we publish maga- 
zines? Not only highly specialized ones 
but some that seem made to order for 
any library in the land. 

Take Social Forces for instance. Why 
not? It’s a quarterly journal edited by 
Howard Odum—and that means that it 
has life, vigor, and human interest. It is 
full of the stuff that people are talking 
about, problems of the everyday world— 
government, politics, citizenship, com- 
munity welfare, social differentiation, 
discussions of racial and cultural groups, 
industrial relations, marriage and the 
family, unemployment, everything in 
short comprised in the concept social 
forces. It isn’t a specialist’s magazine. 
It strikes at least one-half of the average 
clientele of the average library. 

It is hard indeed to see why Social 
Forces isn’t found in every library which 
serves a thoughtful population. That it 
isn’t is the puzzle of the century. We 
think it must be because librarians do not 
know what it is. Many have never seen 
a copy, perhaps. It’s “just another maga- 
zine on sociology.” 

Take a glance (we won't keep you 
but a moment) at the diversity of con- 
tents in a single number, any old num- 
ber, the first one seized from the shelf: 

Forms of Population Movement: Pro- 
legomena to a Study of Mental Mobility, 
a lead article contributed by Howard 
Becker, whose study is to determine the 
relation between movements of popula- 
tion and the aspects of social change 
which may be termed mental mobility. 
A useful study for librarians themselves. 


Maurice T. Price writes on The Con- 
cept “Culture Conflict,” inquiring in 
what sense it is valid. 

Rupert B. Vance presents a fascinat- 
ing portrait of the late Senator Jeff 
Davis of Arkansas, under the title A 
Karl Marx for Hill Billies. 

Arnost Blaha writes on Contemporary 
Sociology in Czechoslovakia. 

Then there are the “departments,” 
regular features of each issue. 

One on Public Welfare and Social 
Work. In this issue the first article is 


on The Ghetto and the Slum by A. W. 
Lind. Harry W. Crane writes on Men- 
tal Factors of Importance for Juvenile 
Court Consideration. 

One on Community and Neighbor- 
hood. In this issue, Organization 
Through Citizens Associations by D. W. 
Willard; Adaptation of School Centers 
in Washington to Changing Urban 
Needs, by Sibyl Baker. 

One on Marriage and the Family. 
This issue carries The Migrant Family 
and Social Agencies in Washington 
(State) by Marion Hathaway; Electri- 
cal Appliances in the Home by Amy 
Hewes; The Role of the Newspaper in 
Depicting Family Relationships, by Elsa 
B. Grave. 

One on Race, Cultural Groups, So- 
cial Differentiation. In this issue, The 
Negro and Homicide by H. C. Brear- 
ley; Migratoriness and Criminality in 
Buffalo, by Carpenter and Haenzel. 

One on Government, Politics, and 
Citizenship. In this issue, Auto Camps 
in the Evergreen Playground by Norman 
Hayner. 

One of Social Industrial Relation- 
ships. In this issue, The Social Prob- 
lem of Labor Organization Casualties by 
Harriet Herring. 

One on Teaching and Research in the 
Social Sciences. In this issue, The Vo- 
cational Stability of Connecticut Farm- 
ers by J. L. Hypes; Statistical Treat- 
ment of Life-History Material by Cavan, 
Houser and Stouffer; A Statistical In- 
dex of Topography by C. H. Hamilton. 

Library and Workshop is the last de- 
partment. More than a_ book-review 
section, it is rather a competently an- 
notated resume of serious current lit- 
erature. In this issue 77 books are re- 
viewed, in many instances grouped ac- 
cording to subject matter with the re- 
views thrown into the comparative form. 
Here is a portion of distinct interest 
and advantage to the librarian as a pro- 
fessional book-hound. 

Certainly there is ample diversity; 
plenty of material for people of all sorts. 
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We think the librarian will find Social 
Forces generally useful in his own read- 
ing, as well as a service to the clientele. 

We may be wrong. We'd like to have 
at least 500 librarians ask for a specimen, 
and give it a fair look-see. If that 


doesn’t produce at least 250 library sub- 
scriptions, we'll admit that we don’t 
know a readable magazine when we see 
one—or else that librarians don’t, which 
seems incredible. Social Forces is $4.00 
a year. 


And There are Others 


Do you serve a considerable industrial 
population—executives, industrial engi- 
neers, employment managers, folk like 
that? Are you providing a copy of The 
Personnel Journal, official organ of the 
Personnel Federation, which includes 
Engineering Foundation, National Re- 
search Council, several U.S. Bureaus, 
several universities, the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph and several other 
large business concerns? The Personnel 
Journal is the only one in the country, 
so far as we know, dealing scientifically 
with personnel problems in industry, 
commerce, government and education. 
Published bi-monthly, $5.00 a year. 

Two other journalsk—The Quarterly 
Review of Biology (quarterly) and 
Chemical Reviews (bi-monthly) will 
serve well a clientele of trained mind. 
They are for scientific people, not neces- 
sarily biologists and chemists, but those 
who must or who desire to keep abreast 


of current developments in these fields. 
If you have a medical group add the 
quarterly Medicine. Each is a review 
journal presenting articles which review 
a given subject of timely interest, bring- 
ing it down to date. Highly satisfactory 
to the “high-brow” clientele. If you 
have no such clientele, these magazines 
are not recommended. Chemical Re- 
views (2 vols. a year) is $10.00; the 
others $5.00 each. 


If you are developing or have devel- 
oped the agricultural aspects of the 
library The Journal of Dairy Science 
(bi-monthly, $5.00) and Soil Science 
(monthly, $10.00) are worth attention. 
So also is The Journal of Bacteriology 
(monthly, $10.00). 


Unless you’re already familiar with 
these, ask for specimen copies. The “in- 
formation page” published in each issue 
will give you full particulars. 


AND THEN—THE New Books 


Just a passing glance at some new 
and forthcoming books, of general inter- 
est in most libraries: 

Already published— 

Medicine: An Historical Outline— 
Seelig. Second edition published April 
30. A swift view of the romantic devel- 
opment of medicine from magic to 
science, profusely illustrated. $3.00. 

Seeing: A Partnership of Lighting 
and Viston—Luckiesh and Moss. A new 
science—that of seeing—aimed to pre- 
vent eye troubles. Published May 23. 
$5.00. 

Fighting Disease With Drugs—Krantz 
et al. The story of drugs and of the 
place of the corner pharmacy in the 
social order. Popularly told. Illustrated. 
Published May 28. $2.00. 


Causation, Diagnosis and Treatment 
of Cancer—Ewing. A summary in 


sound reable English of a subject of 
manifold importance. $1.00. 
Forthcoming— 

A Thousand Marriages—Dickinson & 
Beam. A factual, analytical study of 
marriage from the case records of a dis- 
tinguished gynecologist. No previous 
study is at all like it in approach, avail- 
able source material, or method. Fore- 
word by Havelock Ellis About 
October 1. $5.00. 

Introduction to the History of Science 
—Sarton. Volume II (in two parts) 
Anyone familiar with the first volume 
will appreciate the importance of its 
successors. One of the greatest refer- 
ence works of all time. About 
October 1. $12.00. Covers 12th and 
13th centuries. 

Johann Kepler. A_ publication of 
the History of Science Society. Kepler 
as an astronomer, as a mathematician; 
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Kepler and mysticism. Introduction by 
Sir Arthur Eddington. Papers by W. C. 
Rufus, D. J. Struik and E. H. Johnson. 
About October 15. $2.50. 

Foundations of Medical History—Sir 
D’Arcy Power. The sketch book of an 
artist and scholar. The first emanation 
from the Welch Library and Institute of 
the History of Medicine of the Johns 
Hopkins. Browsings around interesting 
by-paths. The story of our ancestors’ 
dining-habits and dietary; the tale of St. 
Barthlomew’s, the oldest English hospi- 
tal, with a continuous history of 800 
years, etc. About September 15. $3.00. 


The Riddle of Migration—Rowan. 
For professional ornithologist this brief 
book presents a brilliant theory to ac- 
count for the unsolved puzzle of migra- 
tion. The amateur naturalist or general 
reader will find in it a fascinating and 
well-told account. About October 1. 
$2.00. 

Nature Narratives—Clark. Fifty short 
stories of living things, by a biologist of 
international repute, told for any age 
from twelve up. This is a second vol- 
ume; the first appeared in 1929. The 
second is due about September 15. Each, 


$1.00. 


Introduction to the History of Science Volume II 


We direct particular attention to this 
highly important (especially to the li- 
brary) item. The work is by George 
Sarton, Editor of Jsis. Volume I, 
(1927) was named by a committee of 
the A. L. A. as one of the “forty no- 
tables” of the year of its publication. 

“We can conceive of no library as 
complete without its copy of Sarton,” 
says a review in Science Progress. The 
author has conceived a very broad plan 
—so broad that he does not expect to 
live long enough to complete it. Each 
volume, however, is independent and 
self-contained, an entity in itself. Each 
volume is a map of the intellectual and 
cultural endeavor of a given period. 
Volume I covers the time from Homer 
to Omar Khayyam. Volume II, from 
Rabbi ben Ezra to Roger Bacon. It is 
an integrated survey of the intellectual- 
ism—science, philosophy, religion, arts 
and crafts—of the Middle Ages; specifi- 
cally of the Twelfth and Thirteenth 
Centuries. It serves as a source-book of 
the history and development of civiliza- 
tion, as well as of the history of science. 
It covers East and West, Orient and 
Occident. 

The work may be used as a diction- 
ary of science, etc. But it is not a dic- 


tionary. It may also be used as an ex- 
tensive bibliography, yet the primary 
purpose is not bibliographical but purely 
synthetic—to present the cultural back- 
ground of a given time as a whole. 
While not primarily designed as a 
work of reference, it is as a matter of 
fact one of the greatest works of ref- 
erence ever attempted. It will serve the 
librarian well in providing answers for 
knotty and recondite questions. It 
seems fair to say that it is as indispen- 
sable to the library as a good dictionary. 


The new volume will appear in Sep- 
tember. Because of bulk it is published 
in two inseparable parts, with continuous 
pagination and one very comprehensive 
index. The parts are sold as a unit, the 
price being $12.00. 

Now about Volume I. Fewer than 
300 copies remain in stock, and these 
are going rapidly. It is costly to re- 
produce and probably will not be re- 
printed. In consequence the likelihood 
is that, in due course, copies will com- 
mand a premium and be difficult to pro- 
cure at that. Every healthy, growing 
library in the land will have to have a 
copy, soon or late. Enough said. The 
price of Volume I is $10.00. 
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Stee American LANpscare ARCHITECT is the only monthly publication in the United 
States devoted exclusively to the professional manifestations of American land- 
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T HE Stanparp CataLoG Montuty is prepared primarily for the small library that can buy at most 
three hundred books a’year. It is also suitable as a list for first purchase in the larger library. 
The books are selected by the staff of the Sranparp CaTaLtoc ror Pusiic Liprartes with the cooperation 
of librarians and library associations who are working to improve the selection of books in the small 
library. The entries, with a selection of the more important notes, are taken from the Boox Rerview 
Dicest. Most of the titles in the Montuty will later be included and analyzed in the various sections 
of the Stanparp CaTaLoG For Pusiic Lisrartes. Occasionally a book included here may be dropped 
later, because it is not always possible to get at once the final authoritative opinion as to the value of 
a book. 
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Arranged alphabetically by states 


Mont- Miss Mildred G. Brown, Librarian, famaen 


Department of Archives and History, 


gomery, Ala. County Free Library, Haddonfield, N.J 
Miss Hazel Clark, Burlington County Free Li- 
Sate, Borns, ot Library Commissioners, Fort brary, Mount Hoily, NJ. 


Morristown Library, Morristown, N.J. 








Miss Corinne Bacon, Lecturer on Book Selec- 
tion, New Britain, Conn. 


Public Library, Waterloo, Iowa 


Kellogg Library, Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Emporia, Kansas 


Bureau of Library Extension, 
Augusta, Me 


Miss Adelene J. Pratt, Public Library Commis- 
sion, 520 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 


Miss Alice M. Jordan, Boston Public Library, 
Boston, Mass. 


Mr. L. F. Ranlett, Boston Public Library, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Mr. V. M. Schenck, The H. R. Huntting Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 


Mr. Galen W. Hill, Librarian, 
Public Library, Quincy, Mass. 


Miss Marian P. Kirkland, Librarian, Cary Me- 
morial Library, Lexington, Mass. 


Free Library, Newton, Mass. 


Mrs. Mary E. Frankhauser, State Librarian, 
Michigan State Library, Lansing, Mich. 


Department of Education, St. Paul, Minn. 
Library Commission, Jefferson City, Mo. 


Miss Caroline H. Garland, Librarian, 
Library, Dover, N.H. 


State Library, 


Thomas Crane 


Public 


Miss Edith L. Smith, Librarian, Morris County 
Free Library, Morristown, 

Free Public Library, East Orange, N.J. 

Book Selection Section, New York State Li- 
brary, Albany, N.Y. 

Ceeiee Division, Public Library, New York 

ty 

Miss Alice I. Hazeltine, School of {fbrery, Serv- 
ice, Columbia University, New York City 

Mrs. Elizabeth W. Blackall, Librarian, Hunt- 
ington, Memorial Library, Oneonta, N.Y. 

Public Library Commission, Bismarck, N.D. 

Public Library, Cleveland, O. 

Miss Effie L. Power, Cleveland Public Library, 
Cleveland, 


Miss Margaret Jackson, 
brary, Kingston, Pa. 


Mr. Frank G. Lewis, Crozer Theological Sem- 
inary, Chester, Pa. 


State Board of Education, 
Providence, R.I. 


Lawson-McGhee Library, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Miss Alice A. Blanchard, 38 School St, Mont- 
pelier, Vt. 


"| Public Library Commission, 
Se 


Librarian, Hoyt Li- 


Library Division, 


Montpelier, 


Free Library Commission, Madison, Wis. 
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000 General 


BEUST, NORA, wsdl oe list of books for 
children. 149p $2 A 
028.5 Children’s ere EE RE 
30-19482 
The present list, compiled under the direc- 
tion of a committee of the American library 
association is a revision of an earlier compila- 
tion made in 1922 by a committee of the Na- 
tional education association. It is arranged in 
three sections according to grades (1-3, 4-6, 7-9), 
with annotations and an author, title, and sub- 
ject index. Besides the graded list the volume 
includes suggestions to book-purchasers, a shelf 
of books for the one-room school, and a list of 
reference books. 





Booklist 27:47 O '30 
+ — Library Q 1:101 Ja °31 850w 


300 Social Sciences 


LEAGUE of NATIONS. Secretariat. Ten years 
of world co-operation; foreword by Sir Eric 


Drummond. 467p $3.50 World peace founda- 


tion [10s Williams & Norgate] 


341.1 League of nations. International co- 
operation 31-26053 
Prepared by the Secretariat of the League of 
nations this book is an authoritative record of 
ten years work accomplished through the 
League in the organization of peace and disar- 
mament, in international justice and the codi- 
fication of international law, in financial and 
economic cooperation, in questions of transit 
and communication, in public health, in social 
and humanitarian activities, in intellectual co- 
operation, in the supervision of mandates and 
the protection of minorities, and in the admin- 
istration of the Saar territory and Danzig. 





+ Ann Am Acad 154:183 Mr ’31 230w 
Booklist 27:347 Ap 31 
+ Books pl2 Mr 15 ’31 480w 
+ Boston Transcript p2 D 31 '30 750w 
Columbia Law R 31:186 Ja ‘31 230w 
“The book is authoritative, accurate and 
complete. Others have attempted the same 
task, but with special emphasis on one or 
the other feature of League work and with less 
objectivity. Here is a compilation which covers 
all League undertakings and does justice to each 
one.”’ H. V. Kaltenborn 
+ Current Hist 34:xi Ap °31 750w 
+ Foreign Affairs 9:516 Ap ‘31 220w 
+ Nation and Ath 48:sup214 N 8 '30 900w 
‘“‘For sheer soundness and clearness of exposi- 
tion it is probably worth all the books on the 
League put together.’’ 
+ New Statesman 36:212 N 22 ’30 1000w 
+ R of Rs 83:8 Ja ’31 100w 
Sat R 150:871 D 27 '30 80w 
“There are no arguments, no boasts, no 
pleadings: little more than a bare record of 
facts, lucidly expressed; yet the effect on the 
reader is overwhelming. The book gives the 
facts, and the facts speak.’’ Gilbert Murray 
Spec 145:549 O 18 °30 900w 
Springf’d Republican p7e Ap 5 ’31 
Times [London] Lit Sup pl146 F 20 '30 
+ World Tomorrow 14:60 F '31 50w 
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500 Natural Science 


JEANS, SIR JAMES HOPWOOD. Stars in their 
courses. 173p il $2.50 Macmillan [5s Cambridge 
univ. press] 

523 Astronomy. Stars 31-8522 

In this book, the author has expanded a series 
of radio talks recently given in England. In 
writing the book as in giving the talks, he has 
assumed that his audience had no previous 
scientific knowledge, and he therefore writes in 
simple non-technical language and in easy con- 
versational style. The book is fully illustrated 
with about fifty photographs, and two sky maps. 

An appendix gives instructions on how to iden- 

tify constellations, etc. from the maps. 





+ — Books p3 Ap 5 '31 1150w 
Spec 146:519 Mr 28 ’31 700w 

“Although Sir James Jeans may be correct 
from his own point of view in describing it as 
‘totally unambitious,’ many competent writers 
might well feel that their ambitions had been 
more than realized could they have achieved 
such a plain, vivid and enthralling picture of 
the universe as it appears to the astronomer 
of to-day. Sir James Jeans has deservedly be- 
come a ‘best seller,’ and since the death of Sir 
Robert Ball there has been no writer on as- 
tronomy with such a gift of lucid exposition 

and easily understood imagery.’’ 
+ Times [London] Lit Sup p250 Mr 26 ‘31 


600 Useful Arts 


WHITE, GEORGE R. Zoom! 182p il $1.50 Long- 
mans 


629.13 Aeronautics 31-4166 


This primer on flying does much to clear up 
its mysteries for the beginner. Captain White 
gives full directions for building a modern cock- 
pit in which to practise manipulation of the con- 
trols. There is also a fifteen-page glossary. 





“No information is omitted which ought to 
be known to the initiate in aviation. Air, aero- 
dynamics, airports are discussed. There are 
even some pages on the principles of bird 
flight. The style is conversational, which con- 
tributes to the impression that there is nothing 
any more mysterious or dangerous about the 
airplane than [about] the automobile. There are 
a number of good photographs.”’ 

+ Boston Transcript p2 F 25 '31 180w 


+N Y Times pl4 Mr 29 '31 180w 


PHELAN, VINCENT B. Care and repair of the 
home. (Am. home book of repairs) 306p il 
$1.50 Doubleday 

643.7 Repairing. Dwellings 31-2712 
A handbook prepared under the direction of 

the Division of building and housing of the 
United States Department of commerce. Tells 
how to go about inspecting the house and its 
equipment, and how to repair and care for walls, 
roofs, doors and windows, plumbing, electrical 
equipment, etc. With appended list of addresses 
for other sources of information. 





Booklist 27:300 Mr °31 
“Especially timely in connection with present 
interest in minor house improvements as a 


means of combatting unemployment, but per- 
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manently valuable as a well-arranged, reliable 
little handbook of practical information for the 
home owner.”’ 

+ J Home Econ 23:283 Mr ’31 80w 


N Y Times p23 Ja 25 '31 200w 


700 Fine Arts 


BOWLES, MRS ELLA (SHANNON). Home- 
spun handicrafts. 25lp il $3 Lippincott 
745 Handicrafts. Needlework. Weaving 
31-26525 
Mrs Bowles describes the achievements of 
colonial women and their descendants in mak- 
ing, by hand, many articles that combined both 
beauty and service in home use. Sections of 
her book are devoted to hand-woven baskets, 
wool and linen weaving, samplers, knitting, 
lace-making, embroidery, hooked rugs, candle- 
dipping, etc. The manners, needs, and styles 
of the period that developed each particular 
kind of handicraft form an interesting back- 
ground to the descriptions of the articles them- 
selves. 


Booklist 27:353 Ap ‘31 
+ Boston Transcript p3 Ap 1 '31 450w 
N Y Times p25 F 22 '31 230w 
“The descriptions of processes are inter- 
spersed with anecdotes and curious bits of his- 
tory bearing on the particular subject the au- 
thor has in hand at the moment so that the 
whole book gives a fairly complete picture of 
American life in the early days. It is a picture 
that is drawn with a thoughtful and apprecia- 
tive hand by one who has a genuine love for, 
as well as knowledge of, the early handicrafts 
of our country. The book is well illustrated 
with photographs.” ° 
+ Springf’d Republican p7e Mr 15 ’31 


800 Literature 


MILLAY, EDNA ST VINCENT. Fatal interview. 
52p $2 Harper 
811 31-9922 


“The first of Miss Millay’s six volumes of 
verse to be composed entirely of sonnets. This 
impressive series is an anatomy of love written 
by a woman from a woman's point of view. 
Bven in the sequence entitled ‘Sonnets from an 
Ungrafted Tree,’ which drops the pronoun I, 
and tells the story of a farm woman who tends 
a dying man she cannot love, we come in round- 
about way to this theme.’’ Books 


+ Books p3 Ap 19 °31 2050w 

“One can think of few others among the 
poets of today who, attempting Miss Millay’s 
formidable task, could turn out so excellent a 
sequence as ‘Fatal Interview.’ And not many 
are they in any age who even dare the at- 
tempt. To say that in ‘Fatal Interview’ Edna 
St. Vincent Millay has wrought her crowning 
achievement would be a matter for debate. 
There are among her earlier lyrics poems which 
make a more lasting imprint than any single 
sonnet in this series. But when the fifty-two 
sonnets are taken as the string of poetic jewels, 
which indeed they are, a magnitude of poetic 
achievement is apparent. It is a matter of pro- 
found moment that American letters may re- 
cord the addition of so deep and beauteous a 
thing as this galaxy of sonnets.’’ Percy Hutchi- 
son 





+ N Y Times p4 Ap 19 '31 1200w 


910 Geography and travel 


DUGUID, JULIAN. Green hell; adventures in 
the mysterious jungles of eastern’ Bolivia; 
with a foreword by Marques de Merry del 
Val. 339p il $4 Century [10s 6d Cape] 

918.4 Bolivia—Description and travel 
31-5972 
Four men—the author (an Irish writer), an 
English photographer, a Russian tiger-hunter, 


and a Bolivian diplomat, make an exploring- 
adventure trip thru the forests of eastern Bo- 
livia. The chief adventures of the journey came 
not from encounters with ferocious animals or 
deadly snakes, but from insects and lack of 
water. An authentic surprise of another vari- 
ety did occur, however, near the end of the 
trip: an attack made upon the party by naked 
Indians living in a dense part of the forest. 


“Mr. Duguid has his title to blame if, at first 
glance, we take him to be a dull sensation- 
monger. He is nothing of the kind. His book 
is actually one of the best travel books we have 
read for years. It is vivid, exciting, and has a 
very considerable literary quality. Although 
concerned with arduous personal adventure, it 
2 i ce in its modesty and humor.” 


+ Christian Science Monitor p12 Mr 21 ’31 
“Putting aside his fine descriptive power it is, 
in fact, Mr. Duguid’s ability to draw people that 
puts his book head and shoulders over the com- 
mon ruck of travel books. He has more than a 
spark of the true creative artist and he makes 
every man and woman whom he met in this 
terrifying, exotic world, vividly alive. He brings 
the whole of this savage green symphony of for- 
est present to the reader’s imagination and 
senses. One sees, hears, smells, tastes and 
touches with him.’’ V. 8S. Pritchett 
+ Spec 146:369 Mr 7 '31 600w 


+ Times [London] Lit Sup p165 Mr 5 ’31 





B or 92 Biography 


BRADFORD, GAMALIEL. Quick and the dead. 
283p il $3.50 Houghton 
920 Biography 31-7008 
Mr Bradford uses his favorite psychographic 
method in these portraits of Theodore Roose- 
velt, Woodrow Wilson, Thomas A. Edison, 
Henry Ford, Nikolai Lenin, Benito Mussolini 
and Calvin Coolidge. 


+ Boston Transcript p3 Mr 7 '31 1700w 
“The reader who wants his figures brought to 
detailed judgment will no doubt turn from ‘The 
Quick and the Dead’ with a certain impatience. 
But for one who likes to savor personality Dr. 
Bradford's psychographs are half-hour experi- 
ences to anticipate as literature. The book as 
a whole is distinguished by Mr. Bradford’s 
usual felicity of phrase and ws | a sly irony which 
verges on the imperceptible, but which, even at 
its most tenuous degree, makes itself felt at all 
times.”’ John Chamberlain 
+N Y Times p5 Mr 8 '31 1600w 
+ — Outlook 157:374 Mr 11 °31 550w 
Sat R of Lit 7:723 Ap 4 '31 50w 
Springf’d Republican pl0 Ap 7 '31 550w 





KANG, YOUNGHILL. Grass roof. 367p $3 Scrib- 

ner 

B or 92 Korea 

“Mr. Younghill Kang is a devoted son of 
Korea who when a boy of twelve traveled as a 
stowaway to Japan in search of education; 
there he remained for four years, and after his 
return to his own Korean village, attended a 
mission school in order to learn English. After 
many adventures he came to America, the land 
of his dreams, with an American missionary and 
is now living in New York. ‘Grass Roof’ is, as 
he says, ‘the human story of one man’; told 
sincerely and frankly with a wealth of detail 
which makes a picture both vivid and moving.” 
Books 


+ Books p7 Mr 15 '31 1150w 
+ Nation 132:332 Mr 25 '31 600w 


“Mr. Kang’s book is a stirring one. It is 
ardent; it is full of energy; it has humor; and 
there is poetry in the prose, besides the out- 
right translations of Korean and Chinese poet- 
ry scattered through the text. Mr. Kang is so 
natural a writer that his occasional misuse of 
English words sometimes gives them a fresh 
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KANG, YOUNGHILL—Continued 
flavor. ‘The Grass Roof’ is an pterenting. an 
important and a memorable book.’’ sidor 
Schneider 

+ New Repub 66:187 Ap 1 '31 750w 

+ N Y Evening Post pidd Ap 4 ’31 

‘* *The Grass Roof’ is somewhat marred by the 

,author’s bitter political hy ee on Japanese 
iniquity. . . On the other hand, the book is in- 
fused with a glowing vitality and a color most 
unusual in Oriental fiction this side of the 
Thousand and One Nights. The descriptions of 
village life have the enchantment of a lost para- 
dise and the story of the author’s student 
migrations more than suggest the picaresque 
adventures of a Huckleberry Finn. . . Charac- 
terization is vigorous and unforced, and despite 
the exotic nomenclature the identity of the in- 
dividuals discussed is never in doubt.’’ John 
Carter 

+ N Y Times p4 Mr 15 '31 1050w 

“An unusual and readable book.’’ R. D. T. 
+ Outlook 157:439 Mr 25 '31 230w 


+ — Sat R of Lit 7:707 Ap 4 '31 1200w 


RINEHART, MARY (ROBERTS) (MRS STAN- 


LEY MARSHALL RINEHART). My story. 
432p il $2.50 Farrar 
B or 92 31-26580 


Mrs Rinehart’s own record of her busy life 
to date, in which she gives an account of her 
early life, her marriage, the writing of her more 
than thirty books, her vacations in camp, her 
travels, war work, and her experiences as the 
only woman member of President Hoover’s Land 
commission. 


Booklist 27:362 Ap °31 
“‘At the beginning of her book Mrs. Rinehart 
declares that there is no truly honest autobi- 
ography. Yet the story itself, I think, carries 
conviction of a degree of honesty very unusual, 
especially in a person of such intensity and in 
one whose life has afforded the most tempting 
opportunities for self-dramatization. She has 
none of the cant of the esthete or self-styled 
‘genius’; nor, on the other hand, the perverse 
pride that makes some authors deprecate profit- 
able books. She speaks of her writing as a craft 
and believes that hard work has taught her to 
do it well.’’ Mary Ross 
+ Books pl Mr 15 ’31 1150w 
Boston Transcript p8 Mr 21 '31 1250w 


+ N Y Times p5 Mr 15 ’31 1350w 





Fiction 


(SYDENSTRICKER) 
Good earth. 


31-26625 


This story of Chinese peasant life is a power- 
ful epic of the soil, in particular, of one man’s 
pride in and love for his land. Wang Lung, a 
young farmer, marries O-lan, an honest, faith- 
ful tho plain woman who bears him sons. At 
first the earth is good and they enjoy prosperity. 
Then, with a crop failure, comes dire poverty, 
and famine forces them south to beg their food. 
But Wang Lung never gives up his land and 
eventually is enabled to go back to it again, 
prosper year by year, and build up a great 
landed manor; to hoard silver, own slaves, and 
take unto himself a pretty second wife. His 
sons are a disappointment to him. They grow 
up, are educated, and marry—but not one has 
his father’s love for the soil. Over the dyin 
body of the old one they plan to sell this lan 
and move as rich men to the city. 


Booklist 27:363 Ap ‘31 
+ Books pl Mr 1 °31 950w 
Boston Transcript p2 Ap 8 '31 320w 
+ N Y Times p6 Mr 15 '31 700w 
“There are, among our contemporary novel- 
ists, few who have a long tale to tell and who 
tell it in complete detail without a drop in in- 
terest. Mrs. Buck is such a one. . . There is 


BUCK, MRS PEARL 
(MRS JOHN LOSSING BUCK). 
375p $2.50 Day 


simple Gtenity of style, easy flow of narrative, 
firmness of character drawing, above all wealth 
of detail in The Good Earth, detail which builds 
up solidly and securely a scene in which men 
and women move and grow and meet and act 
upon one another as in life.’”’ F. L. R.* 

-+ Outlook 157:407 Mr 18 '31 400w 


“A beautiful, beautiful book. At least we 

read, in the pages of a novel, of the real people 
of China. They seem to spring from their roots, 
to develop and mature even as their own rice 
springs from a jade green seed bed and comes 
to its golden harvest. I have lived for many 
years in such a country and among such people 
as Mrs. Buck describes, and as I read her pages 
I smell once more the sweet scent of bean 
flowers opening in the spring, the acrid odor 
of nightsoil poured lavishly on the soil during 
the growing season, and I feel again the blaz- 
ing sunshine of the harvest months; all as it 
was and is there in the Yangtze Valley.’’ Flor- 
ence Ayscough 

+ Sat R of Lit 7:676 Mr 21 '31 1100w 


-+ Springf’d Republican p7e Mr 15 °31 


GLASPELL, SUSAN. Ambrose Holt and family. 
315p $2.50 Stokes [7s 6d Gollancz] 
31-26724 


Harriette, called Blossom for obvious reasons, 
‘“‘was a woman who thought and felt. She had 
never succeeded in making any one else know 
this.” When her father-in-law, who had de- 
serted his family years before, returns to town, 
Harriette finds in him understanding and help 
in solving her problems. 





“This story seems to come to the wise but 
traditionally subversive conclusion that the 
people who let their lives flow in the direction 
of honest, if irresponsible, impulse did less dam- 
age to those about them than did those who 
rode high-stepping hobby-horses, but did not 
understand the unconscious drives that spurred 
them on. . . [It] will find eager readers in the 
country club circles of small cities who know 
the background Miss Glaspell draws so clearly; 
but interest will be no less, I think, under the 
kerosene lamp on a country table or the shaded 
electric glare in cities. For this is not a Mis- 
sissippi-town novel, but a story of the interac- 
tions of mothers and fathers, sons, husbands, 
daughters and wives, not essentially different 
whatever the income and place."’ Mary Ross 

+ Books p3 Ap 12 '31 850w 

“A tragi-comedy that is ruefully humorous 
from the start, and that deepens to a great ten- 
derness at the close. . . It is almost a senti- 
mental book but Miss Glaspell’s humor—a del- 
icately pervasive humor, akin to that of the 
Emily Dickinson who could forgive God for his 
duplicity—acts as the perpetual astringent that 
peere than cuts the glycerine.’’ John Chamber- 
ain. 

+ N Y Times p4 Ap 12 '31 950w 
+ Outlook 157:568 Ap 22 ‘31 250w 


+ Spec 146:593 Ap 11 '31 380w 


KELLY, ELEANOR (MERCEIN) (MRS ROB- 
ERT MORROW KELLY, jr.). Nacio: his af- 
fairs. 329p il $2.50 Harper 

31-3504 


“Mrs. Kelly returns to that sector of the 
Pyrenees which provided the background for 
her story of the clan Urruty in ‘Basquerie’ and 
‘The Book of Bette.’ In ‘Nacio: his affairs.’ 
Mrs. Kelly completes the trilogy and spins the 
story of a male innocent and gallant—‘whose 
curls few feminine fingers seemed long able to 
resist.’ He could cook, too.’’ N Y Evening Post 





Booklist 27:365 Ap °31 
Books p10 Mr 8 °31 200w 


“Mrs. Kelly’s is a style rather curious in its 
effectiveness, for there is something so delicate 
and simple, yet absorbing about these sketches 
of a hardy native family. . . She knows these 
folk, their lore and ideals, and one feels con- 
fident that this peep into the life of a strangely 
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Latin and phlegmatic household is no mere 
story-book prettiness.’ 
+ Boston Transcript p8 Mr 21 '31 180w 
N Y Evening Post pid F 7 ‘31 320w 
+N Y Times pd F 15 '31 500w 
Springf’d Republican p7e Mr 1 '31 220w 


Children’s Books 


BRONSON, WILFRID SWANCOURT. Paddle- 
wings, the penguin of Galapagos. 106p il $2 
Macmillan 

598.44 Penguins. Birds—Legends and stories 
31-6581 
Paddlewings was a delightful young penguin, 
as full of curiosity as a child, and possessed of 
highly intelligent parents. This story of his 
adventures takes him from the day when he 
came into the world in his native Galapagos 
until in the company of an artist and a scientist 
he arrived at the New York Aquarium. The his- 
tory of Paddlewings’ ancestors is woven into 
his story. Illustrated by the author. 





‘**Paddlewings’ is a worthy companion to 
‘Fingerfins,’ that delightful little story of a 
Sargasso fish that Wilfrid Bronson gave us a 
year ago. The story of Paddlewings, beginning 
with the time when he pecks himself out of the 
egg, his proud father and mother standing near, 
is scientifically accurate, and there is so much 
imagination, spontaneity and humor in the tell- 
ing that Paddlewings becomes very real. The 
illustrations combine scientific accuracy and 
humor.” A. T. Eaton 

+ N Y Times pl2 Mr 22 '31 250w 


-+ Springf’d Republican p7e Mr 29 ’31 200w 


MCNEER, MAY YONGE (MRS LYND KEN- 
DALL WARD). Waif maid; pictures from 
woodcuts by Lynd Ward. 212p $2.50 Macmillan 

30-28638 
The good folk of the Rhineland had burned 

Elsa’s mother for witchcraft. Elsa herself, the 

Waif Maid, sets forth with her black cat, 

named Fraéulein Bach, and three friendly mu- 

sicians, to seek her fortune in Nuremberg. Elsa 
becomes a maid in the household of the artist, 

Albrecht Diirer. A story for older girls. 


Booklist 27:265 F 31 
+ Books p8 F 15 ’31 450w 
+ Chicago Daily Tribune p10 Ja 10 ’31 


“This is a book to read and talk about and 
urge upon all those who select fiction for girls. 


It has feeling and charm as well as a story.’ 
Lindsay Skinner 
+ N Y Evening Post p7d N 15 '30 80w 
‘In this story of medieval Nuremberg the 
background is filled in with unusual accuracy 
and detail and a distinctive atmosphere is creat- 
ed; at the same time the book has dramatic 
quality and good characterization.’ A. T. Eaton 
+ N Y Times p33 N 30 ’30 150w 


RANSOME, ARTHUR. Swallows and Amazons. 
343p il $2 Lippincott [7s 6d Cape, J.] 
[30-24853] 


The account of a busy and adventurous va- 
cation during high two sets of lively English 
children camped on a small island, and explored 
or sailed around it. The Swallows were the four 
Walkers, who had an understandingly nautical 
mother, and the Amazons were Peggy and 
Nancy, whose uncle lived with his parrot in 
a house boat, and was suspected of being a 
pirate. For children of nine to twelve. 





Booklist 27:367 Ap ’31 
+ Books p8 Mr 15 '31 650w 
-+- New Statesman 35:542 Ag 2 '30 250w 


“One of the great charms of the book is its 
extreme reasonableness. Mr. Ransome is as 
thoughtful of detail as Defoe: he tells how 
tents were made, how pike (the shark of those 
waters) were scaled, how meals were cooked, 
and leading lights set above the tiny harbour. 
The only thing that he does not give away is 
— of Wild Cat Island.’ B. E. 
To 

+ Spec 145:358 S 13 °30 280w 


SIPLE, Paul. Boy scout with Byrd. 164p il 
$1.75 Putnam 
919.9 Byrd Antarctic expedition, 1928-1930 
31-4194 
An account of the Byrd Antarctic expedition 
as it looked to Paul Siple, the boy scout who 
) = chosen to go as a member of the expedi 
tion. 





Booklist 27:368 Ap °31 
+ Books p8 Mr 1 '31 480w 


‘It reads like a conscientious, well-kept 
diary; nothing seen or experienced in Antarc- 
tic regions causes the young author’s style ever 
to rise above the commonplace. In its modesty 
and accuracy, however, the book is highly 
creditable to the author and the Boy Scout or- 
ganization.’’ A. T. Eaton 

+N Y Times p23 Mr 8 °31 180w 
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A Day ina British Reference Library 


(Continued from page 51) 


his memory the scenes of so many years 
ago. But it is not only to such as he that 
this Local Collection is valuable. It is 
used by public authorities in the settle- 
ment of boundary disputes, by solicitors 
and surveyors, as well as by antiquarians 
and those who are prompted by sheer 
love of our town and county. 


Holidays 

If you were actually in the Reference 
Library you might wonder what that row 
of green, open boxes contains, and what 
that little knot of people is doing poring 
intently over those slender little 
brochures. The boxes contain what we 
call our Holiday Literature, comprising 
the official guides issued by the local 
authorities of our own and other coun- 
tries, the time-tables and handbooks 
issued by railway and steamship compan- 
ies, air lines, tourist agencies, and all 
that growing host of other bodies that 
exist to give the public the best possible 
holiday. And these people are just a few 


of the hundreds who come to us every 
year to plan their holiday well in advance, 
and to ensure that as far as is humanly 
possible, they shall get the best and most 
they can for that great annual event, the 
summer holiday. 


And So 


with readers continuously at work; with 
the answering of.telephone enquiries, or 
the searching of bibliographies, the 
gentle, unobtrusive guidance of readers, 
the day wears on, and by the time clos- 
ing time comes round, we can feel that 
nearly 400 people know something that 
they did not know before, and they have 
learned, in addition, that books are not 
necessarily the dry bones that they are 
sometimes thought to be. 

Such is a typical day’s work in one 
busy British Reference Library. But it 
is only typical of much similar work that 
is going on every day and all day up and 
down the country. Next time you are 
faced with a problem why not give your 
own local Reference Library a chance? 





A Foreigner Speaks 


(Continued from page 41) 


He connected the picture with the year 
of renovation of the facade which hap- 
pened exactly 300 years after the bell’s 
moulding. But how to suggest to the 
worthy Cannon, that perhaps Crespi is 
the better entitled painter in this case? 
Difficult situation, if one knows the gravi- 
tational force of time-old convictions. 
But a letter, sent to the United States, 
seven thousand miles away, solved the 
question. The Minneapolis Public Lib- 
rary sent me a copy of an art-magazine, 
in which Crespi’s works were described 
and illustrated. The highly honored Can- 
non is convinced today, that Crespi has 


more right to the picture than Piombo 
had, thanks to the quick and effective 
response of that élite library. 

A foreigner speaks. While you 
Americans rightly pride yourselves on 
your mechanical, financial, industrial and 
economical accomplishments, do not for- 
get that above machine, dollar, factory 
and material welfare there is a richer, 
more satisfying order imponderable, the 
intellectual guardianship of which is in 
the most competent, most effectual, most 
corroborating hearts and hands of 
splendidly organized individuals. We out- 
landers salute you, praise you, envy you 
for your librarians! 
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INHERITANCE WINGS SELECTED MUD 
by John Drinkwater AGAINST POEMS AND STARS 
A wistful and amus- 
ing picture of old Eng- THE MOON of by 
land. Illustrated $3. by Lew Sarett Glenn Ward iain Vook 
THE FATAL RIVER whic: Sell eae Dresbach a ae 
& “Aegan oe ‘i of the popular au- One of our great- the soldier songs 
ghly rea e og- l ivi of the Allied na- 
raphy, with much orig- ° ae f = A ry = aa aa 2 tions in the World 
inal material. illus- Smoke. Published. of nature. i. War. Published. 
trated. $3.00 $2.00 lished. $2.50 $2.50 
General 
THE PEOPLE THE SOVIETS | THE MODERN 
OF THE LEAVES | CONQUER WHEAT HUMAN VOICE ECONOMIC 
by Vivian Meik by Anna Louise | 5y Dr. Leon Felder- | SOCIETY 
The author de- Strong man by Sumner H. 
scribes his visit with Its care and de- ° 
the most _ primitive coatiy ok Maa ae velopment. Illustrated. Slichter 
osens id — historic harvest since | Published. $2.50 An intelligent ap- 
ence. ; mankind first cast preciation of the prin- 
$3.00 Published. —. on se soil a pot lyr ll ag siete on which * “is 
00 d.”’ ilustrated. ased. $5.00. Pub- 
HUDSON’S Published. $2.50 lished. 
BAY COMPANY by Lawrence Cham- 
E ANCIENT berlain and William 
by Robert E. AMERICANS W. Hay FASCISM 
Pinkerton by Emily C. Devi This book should by Mai 
The first popular F MAY \. Lees prepare the reader y ajor J. S. 
account of this re- The archaeological | for the technique of Barnes 
markable institution story of two _ conti- investment and of 
to be written in 25 nents, writen for the stock trading. Illus- A comprehensive 
years. October. Ilius- lay reader. October. trated with original | survey. H.U.L., No. 
trated. $3.50 | INustrated. $3.50 charts. $3.50 October. 141. $1.25 Published. 
Fiction 
JESSE AND MARIA FLAX: POLICE DOG HEADLONG 
by Enrica Von Handel-Mazzetti by Svend Fleuron by G d 
The outstanding literary A delightful dog novel by the y Wenevieve 
achievement of Germany's fore- most popular Continental writer Parkhurst 
most woman novelist. $2.50 of animal stories. illustrated. 
Published. October. $2.50 - 
An engrossing 
THE TRIAL AN ELEGANT a ie aati ala 
OF GREGOR KASKA PECCADILLO p 
by Fred Andreas by George Rheims lems of the modern 
An amazing psychological A_picaresque novel pleasant- woman ‘on her 
study of a crime and its excit- | ly diabolic in its satire. Ilius- 
ing denouement. October. $2.00 | trated. $2.00 Published. own.’’ October. $2.00 
Juvenile 
AMONG THE THE LOST | SLIM EVANS SEA DOGS OF TODAY 
LEAVES AND PRINCESS OF | AIR RANGER by Alan J. Villiers 
GRASSES YUCATAN by Thomson The author of 3y Way of 
; , Burtis Cape Horn has written a 
written and illus- da P 7 thrilling story of the sea to- 
iene eaeeehy by Ida Purne a day, October. _Iilustrated. 
aug An exciting, thirty best selling 
juveniles for boys | FRESHMEN AT ARDEN 
Four colors instructive story s ys be Bathe & 
throughout A : considers Slim y Bertha Goes 
beaut! tut book for girls from ten Evans his most _ A delightful gee’ 4 of life 
about the insect in ij in a woman's college, for 
nature. October. | *° -ateirencetlitadare popular character. girls in their teone Pub- 
$2.50 | lished. $1.75 Published. $1.50 lished. $1.75 
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Colette 


CHEVALIER of the Legion of Honor 

and one of the two women sug- 
gested as candidates for the French 
Academy, Mme Henri de Jouvenal, better 
known as “Colette” is one of the most 
brilliant novelists of France. 


To understand Colette as a personal- 
ity—and a personality so strong, that 
Rebecca West compares her to the wife 
of Bath—one must know the influence 
that moulded her childhood, and appre- 
ciate the wisdom of parents, who were 
able to endow their child with breadth 
of vision, understanding and apprecia- 
tion, despite the limited, conventional 
horizons of the little Burgundian town of 
St. Sauveur en Piusaye, where Colette 
was born in 1873 and spent her child- 
hood. 

To the small Colette, the winds, the 
flowers, the rivers, all seemed real, 
personalities with good or bad intentions, 
for she had heard her mother pleading 
with the winds, coaxing plants to blos- 
som, thanking the sun or the rains. Mme. 
Colette believed implicitly in the signs 
and wonders of nature and used her 
garden and her pets almost as an 
almanac. She made the child answer 
her own questions, never refusing or 
giving a direct answer, but indicating 
where an answer might be found. She 
taught her daughter to understand and 
read the world about her; that three 
skins on an onion meant a hard winter ; 
the way a cat slept, with paws neatly 
folded, or with its head tucked under 
its tail, would foretell the weather; that 
if one listened carefully one could hear 
the rain on the roofs of a distant village 
in time to close the windows. Perhaps 
Mme. Colette’s greatest gifts to her 
daughter were the courage of her own 
convictions, contentment within herself, 
sympathetic understanding, and _ the 
breadth of vision she had herself acquired 
while living with her journalist brother 
in the Bohemian quarter of Brussels, 
gifts which have borne fruit in each of 
the novels that have made the daughter 
famous. 

From her father, Captain Colette, 
Gabrielle Sidonie Colette inherited her 
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COLETTE 
Gabrielle Claudine (Colette) de Jouvena! 


courage and the sensitive pride and love 
of family which was to be one of the 
dominating passions of her life. To him 
she owed her taste for literature, for the 
brave Zouave had cherished the ambition 
to be a poet and a writer. After his 
death his children found a long row of 
unused note-books on the top shelves of 
his library, note-books in which he in- 
tended to write his works. 

When she was seventeen, financial 
disaster forced the family to live with 
one of Mme. Colette’s sons in a neighbor 
ing town and there Colette met and 
married Henri Gauthier, an editor and 
writer. Gauthier was thirty-four years 
old, sophisticated, a member of Paris’ 
literary Bohemia. During the early 
years of her marriage, Colette was the 
crude provincial to her husband’s friends, 
shy, gauche, and often very lonely. She 
sometimes entertained her husband with 
stories of her schooldays, and Gauthier 
realizing that here was material for a 
novel, encouraged her to collaborate with 
him in writing the Claudine books. This 
series was not strictly autobiographical. 

(Continued on page 108) 
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This monograph has now been entirely rewriten and 

The VITAMINS brought down to date, with the intention of making 
it distinctly the outstanding book in its field. 

It undertakes to treat its field both broadly and 

H. S. Sherman and thoroughly, each of the six vitamins now generally 

r recognized being discussed in its various aspects—the 

S. a Smith physical properties, the evidence as to purely chemi- 

cal nature, the biological relationships and occurrence 

in nature, the methods of determination, the distri- 


eg: bution in foods, and the significance as a factor in 
2nd Edition . food values and in relation to nutrition and health. 
Entirely rewritten It contains an extraordinarily comprehensive bibliog- 
1931 raphy arranged and set up in a manner which makes 


it exceedingly easy and practical to use. 
The volume is thus designed to serve agriculturists, 


A. Cc. S. Monograph biologists, chemists. dietitians, food manufacturers 
N 6 and their technologists, home economics and nutri- 
o. tion workers, physicians, teachers, and many other 
readers interested in the present-day development of 

525 Pages $6.00 science and in the problems of food and health. 
Ill trat d To many students in this varied field, the bibliog- 
ustrate raphy alone may well be worth the price of the book. 








SHEET STEEL 


A non-technical description of the manufacture, and 
nature and purpose of the numerous grades and 

finishes of sheet steel and tin plate. The essen- 

tial facts are clearly set forth in everyday lan- TIN 

guage, permitting the layman as well as the en- 

gineer to gain on insight into the possibilities and 

limitations of the various grades, which will enable 

him to understand “ee | uses better, and R. W. Shannon 
possibly to visualize new and efficient uses for 

these materials. 


i 285 Pages $5.00 
Illustrated 





INDUSTRIAL The progress of invention and discovery is con- 


stantly influencing the operative condition of in- 

dustry. New products and processes are being 

developed by experts and specialists. Up-to-date 

? knowledge of what is taking place and why chem- 

e istry is changing things is desirable not only for 

and Introduction the technical man, but also for the business exec- 
° utive. Dr. Riegel’s new book makes industrial 

chemistry understandable to both the student and 

fs the oneret eae. It is Renate the chap- 

° ters being on the same level of scholarship, de- 
Emil Ramond Riegel tail of treatment, theoretical and technical infor- 
mation. The economic position of each industry 

is clearly shown by statistical figures of recent 


649 Pages $9.00 date. 
Illustrated 





THE CHEMICAL CATALOG CO., Inc. 
419 - 4th Avenue New York, U. S. A. 
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Percival Christopher Wren 


ERCIVAL CHRISTOPHER 
WREN was born in Devonshire, 
England, in Burroughs Court, the house 
which has been celebrated by Charles 
Kingsley as the birthplace of Amyas 
Leigh in Westward Ho! He is a direct 
descendent of Matthew Wren, who fell 
in the great Civil War in Charles the 
First’s time, and who was a brother of 
Sir Christopher Wren, the famous seven- 
teenth century English architect. 

Major Wren was educated at Oxford, 
where he was amateur heavyweight box- 
ing champion, and played cricket, foot- 
ball, and golf. He has traveled exten- 
sively in all five continents and in the 
North Sea Islands. He met Jack London 
in the South Seas and Theodore Roose- 
velt in Africa. He lived for ten years 
in India where he was Assistant Director 
of Education and Physical Culture Ex- 
pert to the Bombay Government. He 
was a member of the Indian Army Re- 
serve of Officers. 

A veteran of three armies, Major 
Wren has served in the crack British 
Cavalry Corps, the French Foreign Le- 
gion, and the Indian Army in East Africa 
during the World War. He held the 
amateur heavyweight boxing champion- 
ship of the British Army and the fencing 
title of Western India. He retired from 
service in 1917. 

Major Wren began his literary career 
in 1912 with the publication of Dew and 
Mildew, a book of “essentially true” sto- 
ries, giving realistic portrayals of Indian 
life, customs, manners, and morals. 
Several of them deal with educational 
matters in which the author is especially 
interested and others touch upon the re- 
lations between the natives and _ their 
British rulers. Indian stories that fol- 
lowed are: Father Gregory (1913), 
Snake and Sword (1914), and Driftwood 
Spars (1915). 

The soldier-author began his series of 
Foreign Legion books in 1916 with a 
novel, The Wages of Virtue, and con- 
tinued it with a volume of short stories, 
Stepsons of France (1917). Then came 
his Beau Geste (1924), a novel in which 
a priceless gem disappears from a noble- 
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PERCIVAL CHRISTOPHER WREN 


woman’s household while her young 
guests are examining it, and Beau Geste, 
the favorite nephew, takes the blame 
upon himself and leaves. This sensa- 
tionally popular book was made into a 
moving picture. 

Subsequent stories about the Foreign 
Legion are: Beau Sabreur (1926) ; Beau 
Ideal (1928); and Good Gestes (1929), 
short stories setting forth the earlier ex- 
ploits of Beau Geste and his brothers in 
the Foreign Legion. The philosophy of 
the Geste family is that courageous ac- 
tions are better than words. After the 
publication of Beau Sabreur, Major 
Wren went to Morocco, where, he says, 
“I tried to tempt the original of my hero, 
Major Henri de Beaujolais in Beau 
Geste and Beau Sabreur, to enroll me in 
his Secret Service.” Ill health, however, 
forced the author to abandon this idea 
and return to England. 

Major Wren has planned future books 
about the sea, adventures in Mexico, 
Egypt, and South America. His works 
disregard all laws of the novel, but they 
are redolent of the man who has been 
everywhere and lived thru everything. 

“Major Wren is tall, soldierly, hand- 
some, with blue-grey eyes and a pleasing 

(Continued on page 108) 
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HOPI GIRL 


By DAMA MARGARET SMITH 
Author of I Married a Ranger : 


dé™p=HIS saga of the Hopi Indians is not presented to the reading 

T pubic as a scientific study of the Indians of the Southwest. 
Their joys and sorrows are set down as they have been lived under 
the friendly eyes of the writer. I hope that the pages to follow will 
bring out the point that the Indians are human beings, even as you 
and I, and not biological specimens on the ends of hatpins to be 
examined under a microscope. Loving them as fellow-beings I have 
written of their hopes and disappointments, their small triumphs and 
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heartaches.”—From the author’s preface. There is a foreword by 


Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur. 


$2.50 











CREATIVE POETRY 


By B. ROLAND LEWIS 


A unique and intelligent treatment 
of poetics and the poetic mind, 
based in part on recent developments 
in physics and psychology. $5.00 


CHINATOWN QUEST 
The Life of Donaldina Cameron 
By CAROL GREEN WILSON 


A tale of high adventure in San 
Francisco’s Chinatown, where Miss 
Cameron has for years fought the 
Chinese slave trade and its attendant 
evils. Tentative price, $2.50 


THE HISTORY AND 
IDEALS OF AMERICAN 
ART 


By EUGEN NEUHAUS 


A fresh, comprehensive survey of 

the art of America, vigorous in its 

criticism, shrewd in its praise. 
Profusely illustrated, $6.50 


BIBLIOGRAPHIA 
BURTONIANA 


By PAUL JORDAN-SMITH 


An essay on Robert Burton and a 
catalogue of Burtoniana, holding 
more information on Burton and his 
sources than has ever before been 
brought together. $3.50 


CHANGE OF 
INTERESTS WITH AGE 


By E. K. STRONG, Jr 
The report of an investigation into 
the likes and dislikes of men at 
different age levels, offering a prac- 
tical guide to the choice of endur- 
ing interests. $4.00 


HEALTH AND ITS 
MAINTENANCE 


By BERTHA STUART DYMENT, M.D. 


Prepared as a college text, this mod- 
ern, simply written book may be 
read with profit by every woman 
and girl. Tentative price, $3.50 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY, CALIFORNIA 
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Allan Updegraff 


LLAN UPDEGRAFF was born in 

Grinnell, Iowa, on February 14, 
1883. In his ‘teens he ran away from 
home and went to Chicago, where he 
became police reporter and, at nineteen, 
city editor of the South Chicago Daily 
Calumet. After a year with the paper, 
a friend walked into his office and said, 
“Let’s go to Yale.” Impulsive and eager 
to see more of the world, they went, 
with two hundred and thirty dollars be- 
tween them, to Yale University where 
Updegraff won a literary prize in his 
freshman year. He also had a hand in 
starting the Yale Monthly Magazine on 
a new principle, as well as the Yale 
Courant. 

He found life at Yale somewhat more 
to his taste than Drury College in 
Springfield, Missouri, where he had pre- 
viously been a student. He met many 
men who have since become famous as 
writers. In vacations he worked in 
srentano’s book shop in New York City 
at seven dollars a week. Other odd jobs 
found him as a teacher of physical cul- 
ture in 1906, and later as clerk in a 
hardware store and salesman of the O- 
ford Book of English Verse. He was 
arrested mistakenly as a suspected mur- 
derer in Buffalo, New York, and finally 
started for the Fiji Islands but got stuck 
in the Yellowstone where he cleared 
lumber, became a contractor, and lived 
with a Mormon who had two wives. 

3ack in New York City, Updegraff 
was editor of Transatlantic Tales in 
1908. He spent some time in the Berk- 
shires and in 1913 he published, in col- 
laboration with Edith Updegraff, a trans- 
lation of three plays from the Italian 
of Giuseppe Giacosa. When he returned 
to New York penniless, he got a job in 
1915 from W. E. (Old Bill) Woodward 
as editor of the Publishers’ Newspaper 
Syndicate. The World War ended the 
syndicate and he spent some more time 
in the mountains—the Catskills this 
time—and wrote. 

Updegraff’s novel, Second Youth 
(1917), an account of the rejuvenes- 
cence experienced by a New York bache- 
lor, came out of the Catskill visit. When 
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ALLAN UPDEGRAFF 


he had gathered together a little money, 
he showed his enterprising spirit by 
building a house for himself, a cosy 
dwelling with a fireplace and other mod- 
ern equipment. Earning a few pennies 


by composing short “squibs” for the 
newspapers and magazines, he thus 
maintained himself while he wrote 


Strayed Revellers (1918), a war book. 
He became a member of the editorial 
staff of the Literary Digest in 1918 and 
handled the “Personal Glimpses” de- 
partment during his seven year connec- 
tion. In 1925 he brought forth the Liter- 
ary Digest Historical and Political Atlas 
of New Europe and the Far East, as well 
as his third novel, Dancers in the Wind. 
In 1925 Updegraff went to Europe, 
where he has lived ever since. He is a 
member of the Paris colony. His first 
three novels concern American life ex- 
clusively ; the fourth, Whatever We Do 
(1927), concerns Americans in Paris. 
(Continued on page 108) 
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This is « 
GOOD YEAR 


to Save Money on Your Book 
Purchases 


We can help you do it! 


Our Complete Library Service enables 
you to purchase every book you need 
at best jobbers’ rates, with the ad- 
vantage of procuring many of them at 
special prices. 
Books supplied from our own 
stock are billed at discounts 


up to 55% off the list prices. 


Write for our new bargain list of books 
for Elementary School Libraries. (Ask 
for List #31). Also bargain list for 
Secondary Schools and Colleges. (List 
#10-K). 


BARNES and NOBLE Inc. 
Library Books of all Publishers 


76 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 














SO YOUTH MAY KNOW 


New Viewpoints on Sex and Love 
By ROY E. DICKERSON 


Director Program Activities 
Order of the DeMolay 


The book on Sex Education that 
you can recommend to young 
people without reservation. 


On the A. L. A. list. 
$2.00 





COMING TO TERMS WITH 
THE UNIVERSE 


By Dr. EDWIN MeNEIL POTEAT, Jr. 


For the scientifically minded who 
see real purpose in the Universe 
and would be in accord with it. 


(cloth) $1.25 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Avenue New York 




















ATELIER 


The American title of the STUDIO 
(London), a magazine of fine 
and applied art 


Since 1893 the STUDIO has continued 
its unbroken monthly appearance. Truly 
international in scope, profusely  illus- 
trated in color and black and white, with 
accompanying text by artists, authors, 
and critics of recognized authority. 


75¢ a copy $7.50 a year 


COMMERCIAL ART 


A monthly necessity for artist, advertiser, 
and art director 


COMMERCIAL ART keeps in constant 
and universal touch with the fast-growing 
profession of advertising. The best ad- 
vertising of the civilized world repro- 
duced in color and half-tone, with textual 
comment of equal interest and impor- 
tance. 


50c a copy $5.00 a year 


Fully listed in the ART INDEX 


William Edwin Rudge, Publisher . 


475 Fifth Avenue . New York City 




















Duke University Press Announces... 
the enlarged SOUTH ATLANTIC QUARTERLY 
While 


In January, 1931, the first issue of this journal appeared in its new and enlarged format. hil 
i eing definitely expanded so as to include within 


retaining its 


gnified and scholarly quality, it is 


the range of its contributions articles expressing modern viewpoints in the realm of literature, 


economics, government, industry, art and other fields of thought and activity. t 
QUARTERLY is becoming a medium for the expression of opinion regarding topics 


before the 


of current interest and at the same time maintainin 


More than ever 


the interest which it has always had in 


historical and kindred subjects relating to the South in particular. 
IssugD JANUARY, APRIL, JULY and OCTOBER 
Susscription Rates: $3.00 One Year—$5.00 Two Years 


DUKE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


DURHAM 


NORTH CAROLINA 
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Colette 


(Continued from page 86) 
Tho many of the adventures were her 
own, Colette considered her family too 
sacred for public eyes, and never intro- 
duced her parents into her novels. The 
Dialogue De Bétes, published in 1904, 
was almost entirely her work. It reveals 
in its allegory, her deep love of animals 
which she considered and treated as of 
the same stuff as human beings. 

In 1906 she divorced Gauthier and 
went on the stage. Little by little she 
resumed her writing and with the publi- 
cation of La Vagabonde (American 
Title, Renée, la Vagabonde) took her 
place in French letters. La Vagabonde 
brought her her first recognition as a 
writer on her own merits, for the earlier 
books were written in collaboration with 
her husband. Renée is the story of a 
divorced woman, an actress. 


Percival Christopher Wren 
(Continued from page 92) 


voice,” writes Louis J. McQuilland. “In 
manner he is incisive, but always courte- 
ous. He has a fine sense of humour and 
is witty and quick at repartee. He in- 
spires considerable devotion among his 
friends. 

“He is a great reader. Of the Victor- 
ian writers he prefers Thackeray and 
Stevenson. The Wrecker is one of his 
favorite books. Among the moderns he 
prefers Conrad, Wells, and Galsworthy. 
He smokes both a pipe and cigars. He 
has a collection of pipes which starts with 
the first one he ever smoked and includes 
quite a number bought at Oxford during 
his undergraduate days.” He has a great 
admiration for anything American. 

Among Major Wren’s recent books 
re: Soldiers of Misfortune (1929), the 


story of a young boxer; Mammon 


(1930), a London mystery; Mysterious 
Waye (1930), a tale of revenge; Sowing 
Glory (1931), the diary of a woman in 
the Foreign Legion during the Riff 


campaign. 


Colette’s marriage to Henri de Jouve 
nal in 1910 marked a partial retirement, 
her only work until the end of the war 
being desultory articles and reviews. She 
was a nurse during the war and turned 
her husband’s estate into a hospital. 

1919 marked the publication of Mit- 
sou, Colette’s first impersonal novel. 
And Cheri in 1920, won for her the rank 
of Chevalier in the Legion of Honor. 

One wonders what Colette is herself— 
which of the characters she has drawn so 
understandingly is most like her: Renee, 
romantic individualist; Lea, more 
mother than mistress; or Claudine, the 
lonely child of the provinces maturing 
bitterly in the hard brilliance of literary 
Paris. Certainly she is a true daughter 
of “Sido,” nature-loving, sympathetic, 
and wisely understanding. 


Allan Updegraff 


(Continued from page 100) 


The writer is less interested in the native 
French citizens than in his fellow- 
countrymen who have wandered away 
from home. 

Tall, thoughtful-looking, with eyes 
that seem to stare into thin air or to be 
focussed inwardly upon himself, Upde- 
graff does not seem to notice the world 
about him. His novels, however, reveal 
keen observation of men. The setting 
for Native Soil (1930) is divided be- 
tween Springfield Illinois, and Paris. The 
author contributes verse and fiction to 
such magazines as Harper's, Century, 
and Collier’s. 


The novels by Allan Updegraff in- 
clude: Second Youth (1917), Strayed 
Revellers (1918), Dancers in the Wind 
(1925), Whatever We Do (1927), Na- 
tive Soil (1930). He is responsible also, 
under the pseudonym of “Henry Outer- 
bridge,” for Captain Jack (1928), the 
picaresque “biography” of a secret serv- 
ice agent. 











